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One day, it came to me with the force of a shock, that among 
nearly three hundred books of travel and adventure that I had ex- 
amined for review purposes in the space of three years, less than a 
half-dozen stood out as being good enough, or of sufficient value and 
interest to deserve a place in my library, although some of them, 
Trader Horn for instance, had enjoyed a sky-rocket career. Also, 
of the myriads of similar books which I devoured in my boyhood 
and youth, not more than fifty stay in my mind as memorable. Still, 
the disparity between the vast volume of production and the thin 
trickle of the worth while need arouse no mournful mood; but 
rather should awaken a feeling of gratitude, first, because of the 
happy process of elimination, and, second, because things are not 
as they were predicted by observers of old, who, seeing how things 
were, grew dismal in prophecy. They predicted a time when, be- 
cause of the struggle between vulgarity and ineptitude, the good 
would be utterly and hopelessly submerged. They were exactly in 
the position of many today, who, seeing the banality of the so-called 
comic strips, and remembering the glories of Dalrymple and De- 
vanport and Zimmerman, should predict the decay of graphic hu- 
mor. Yet closer watch in the pages of the better periodicals indi- 
cates a happy state of affairs. That, however, is a little out of the 
way, yet to the point. For conditions must have seemed perilous a 
hundred years ago when that mighty wave of novels and essays and 
histories and explorers’ books and adventure tales began to sweep 
the English speaking world; but a hundred years have sufficed to 
eliminate so much, the elimination so drastic, that not much more 
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than one-half of 1 per cent of the total production remains. And 
today, when it seems that almost anyone can get his lucubrations 
into print and when sorry stuff sails well, being wafted by popular 
fancy over surface ripples, it does sometimes seem that nobler 
craft, moving slowly because of an undercurrent of appreciation, 
may pass unnoticed. 

But fear is idle on this score. Already names are forgotten, 
which, it was predicted would stand high in the temple of Fame; 
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while some, unregarded by their contemporaries, Samuel Butler 
for example, move on to a secure place in the world’s esteem. Who \ 
remembers, or could say offhand what was written by John Fox, Jr., 
or by Justin McCarthy, or by Archibald Clavering Gunter, or by 
Sewall Ford? I choose these names from the review pages of a liter- 


ary journal of 1903, listing them because their books were hailed 
as immortals. Or who could pass an examination test upon the 
Zenda books, or upon Called Back, or upon Mr. Barnes of New 
York, or upon Dodo, or Trilby, or the Mystery of a Hansom Cab, 
or The Quick and the Dead. All were best sellers. Or what of such 
top-of-the-ladder titles as When Knighthood Was in Flower, and 
The Choir Invisible, and Janice Meredith, and Robert Elsmere? 
Does anyone read them today? Has anyone read them twice? I 
take the case of novels as a means of emphasizing my point because 
that class of reading stood highest on the popular reading list, but 
the facts apply to all books. 

The point to be noted is that every title I have here listed herald- 
ed a book full of interest, and had I listed travel and adventure 
books that same thing would have been applicable. But interest 
alone is not enough to insure what has been called “‘transient im- 
mortality,” though, in the minds of many reviewers that qualify 
would seem to be all-sufficient. However, with the factor of inter- 
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est in mind, consider a few recent books of adventure and travel 
done by hands who make that sort of thing more or less of a spe- 
cialty. There is John T. Faris, very energetic, very prolific, but with 
books that have a strong flavor of things done to order for general 
passenger agents of railways and steamboat lines. There is Irvin 
Cobb again, who on occasion deserts the pages of popular maga- 
zines to write of travel, but always with the air of a guide with a 
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megaphone on a rubberneck wagon. Robert Halliburton stands 
astraddle in the front of a picture, dwarfing Andes and Aconcagua, 
full of self-esteem. Streeter in his An Arctic Rodeo, takes the lux- 
uries of civilization into the far north and plays facetious. Breaken- 
ridge entertains us with his Helldorado, Sabin with his Wild Men 
of the West; Walter Noble Burns tells of wilder Arizona, Hoffman 
Birney of the Vigilantes. All of them are interesting, all are more 
or less truthful, all more or less realistic, and all write well enough 
where grammatical construction is concerned. Still, for all that, it 
would be a bold man who predicted that any one of them would live 
in the memory of men by being enshrined in Everyman’s Library, 
thus joining company in Valhalla with DeFoe of Captain Single- 
ton, or with Franklin of A Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea, or with Burton of East African Adventures, or with 
Melville’s Typee or with Speke of the Nile Explorations, to say 
nothing of Livingstone. These last-named explorer-adventure writ- 
ers possessed qualities in addition to that of interest, which the pres- 
ent day writers I have named certainly lack, although as I shall 
presently show, those other qualities do exist and are closely guard- 
ed by many living writers. But an idea is abroad which leads many 
who engage in travel-adventure writing to believe that it is enough 
to fill pages with shipwreck, murder, and sudden death. I say noth- 
ing of the silly convention by which women characters are dragged 
into impossible surroundings, but hang to consideration of the 
spectacular. The feminine feature would take an article for its con- 
sideration. You may search the great books of exploration in vain 
for frequent record of life-shattering activities. The truth is that 
your wise explorer and adventurer avoids, never courts, violence 
and disaster. Think of Livingstone, of Lewis and Clarke, of Sven 
Hedin, of Mungo Park, of Bates of the Amazon, of George Henry 
Borrow, of Cunninghame Graham, of Darwin, of W. H. Hudson— 
you search your memory until you are at the point of exhaustion, 
without remembering mention of tragedy and bloodshed in their 
pages. Indeed, too much happens in the books of theoretical ad- 
ventures and chroniclers of fictional deeds. Nor, to achieve a 
measure of transient immortality is it enough to have heroes strut- 
ting about the stage who seem to be compounds of Allan Quater- 
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main, Captain Nemo, Bayard, little Rollo, Mayne Reid’s Scalp 
Hunters, Tom Jones, Peregrine Pickle, Captains Ahab and Siden, 
the Admirable Crichton, Wild Bill, Calamity Jane, Jesse James, 
and Buffalo Bill. For a reader does not accept acquaintance with 
any of these as he accepts acquaintance, let us say, with Haw- 
thorne’s Judge Pyncheon, or with Thackeray’s Beatrice, or with 
Conrad’s Captain MacWhirr, or with Galsworthy’s Old Stoic. This 
quartet last named, though fictional characters, have all the at- 
tributes of living, breathing creatures. Their prejudices, their 
habits, their beliefs, the very constitution of their minds, are set 
down on the page so that we know them as we know our living con- 
temporaries. But the creatures of the unskilled adventure writers 
are not to be met with in this world of ours. But unskilled-in-the- 
way-of-lawless-lands gentlemen who write adventure tales miss the 
salient point, which is that a true adventurer-explorer must be pos- 
sessed exactly of those qualities which make for continued success. 
One journeying in a strange land among people who are hostile 
must avoid strengthening prejudice against himself, and a swash- 
buckler attitude would mean a swift end to his ambitions. 
moment’s reflection will show that the successful adventurer must 
inspire faith, admiration, confidence, and a certain amount of affe¢ 

tion too. It will not do for him, in the style of the adventure-story 
hero, to make any petty difference the cause for quarrel, and he 
certainly must not have the reputation of being a swift snuffer-out of 
human lives in the style of Harkaway, Jesse James, and Billy the 
Kid. He must train himself to habits of patient industry and tire- 
less self-activity. He must needs practice forethought, must antici 
pate, must be watchful against surprises. All that is so true as to be 
self-evident, but if any man will regard the average hero of adven 

ture fiction, seeing through superficialities, he must come to the 
conclusion that the typical hero falls far short of ideal requirements 

But regard the hero of a master of the fiction trade! Regard De- 
Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, or his Captain Singleton, adding in the 
case of the latter that other fictional character Quaker William, and 
see how DeFoe’s creations do actually possess in some degree or 
other all the attributes I have listed. And, when the adventurer 
does possess the necessary and admirable qualities, then his expe- 
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riences are apt to be very similar to the experiences of Darwin, as 
recorded in the last paragraph of his Voyage round the World: 
“, . . he may feel assured, he will meet with no difficulties or 
dangers except in rare cases, nearly so bad as he beforehand antici- 
pates.” His experiences will “teach him good-humored patience, 
freedom from selfishness, the habit of acting for himself, and of 
making the best of every occurrence . . . . he will discover, how 
many truly kind-hearted people there are, with whom he never be- 
fore had, or ever again will have any further communication, who 
yet are ready to offer him the most disinterested assistance.”’ 

It is not necessary, I think, to play any sharp-witted game of 
definitions to account for those wholesale eliminations of which I 
have spoken. Man, on the whole, has seen to it that he held fast to 
that which enriched him, one way or another. In the fields of ad- 
venture and travel literature he has sought something more than 
mere interest, something more than mere amusement. He has 
sought enlargement of horizon. The search has led him into 
strange pastures and over many millions of acres of printed pages, 
but still he has persisted in his quest and guarded closely that which 
he found to be worth while. He might, and indeed did on occasion, 
wander into literary bogs and morasses, and go sadly astray chas- 
ing will-o’-the-wisps, and the bent might sometimes have seemed 
to indicate a perverse judgment, but in the long run the enriching 
thing has won. He did devour with fierce appetite fantastic cos- 
mographies, tales of lands inhabited by unicorns and two head- 
ed monsters, and giant Rocs. Sometimes he believed interesting 
though fantastic stories as of Formosa when that old rascal Psalm- 
anazar told the tale, telling it so well and with such wealth of detail 
that he fooled the hard-headed Doctor Johnson; sometimes he be- 
lieved writers who told of extraordinary voyages made to Australia, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, to islands in the South Seas, to China, 
to the Sevarambes, but soon he laughed at his folly and ceased to 
believe, and forgot the literary liar. Sometimes he rejected fact for 
a time, the shock of ideas when a new horizon was opened to him 
being too great, as when he doubted Marco Polo, and Barthema, 
and Batuta, and John of Pian, who went to the court of Kuyuk 
Khan, and William of Rubruk, and Friar James the Irishman; re- 
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jecting these, curiously enough, while accepting Mandeville. But 
the confusion did not last. The matter-of-fact Marco Polo telling 
of condensed milk, and paper money, and Chinese Christians and 
Jews, and coal, and oil used for illuminating purposes, stood firm 
until he became part of the Mind of the Race; Foigny and his pigs 
which were used for plowing, and his birds called Effs which warned 
natives of approaching danger, and other writers akin to Foigny, 
were forgotten. But purely imaginary accounts of ideal common- 
wealths were not forgotten, Plato and his Republic, Campanella 
and his City of the Sun, More and his Utopia, Bacon with his Nova 
Atlantis, for they were enrichers and guides pointing to possibilities 
if not probabilities. 

So it is my contention that, taking things by and large, man in his 
reading has sought, though he did not know he sought, enlarge- 
ment of horizon, especially in the literature of travel and adventure. 
In that search he has known a million disappointments and a mil- 
lion false hopes, but he has found something and to that something 
he has clung, though the accepted thing was infinitesimally small 
as compared with the total offering. Every intelligent reader can 
remember the moment of his own discovery, can remember that 
turning point when reading ceased to be a mere idle waste of time 
and a sort of lazy semi-intellectual amusement. My own discovery 
moment came when I read avidly, with all as fish that came to my 
net: Verne, Henty, Ballantyne, Cooper, Poe, the Newgate Calen- 
dar, Lives of the Hangmen, fake wild west stuff that came from the 
House of Beadle; also, paying due tribute to my parents and teach- 
ers and spiritual pastors and masters, much edifying but uninter- 
esting matter. I was at the age that hungered for the exciting, 
which, be it said, is an age out of which a prodigious number of 
readers never grow, but might possibly grow if once they recog- 
nized the meritorious. The particular passage that caught me was 
that in Dana’s Two Years before the Mast in which the author de- 
scribes his sensations as he lay along the bowsprit and saw mirrored 
in the ocean a picture of an inverted ship. For the first time in my 
reading an arrangement of words held me spellbound by its sheer 
beauty and verisimilitude. To regard a ship as a thing of beauty 
had never entered my mind, and thereafter I could not devour Dana 
as literary roughage—to borrow a term from the dietists. Before 
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reading that passage I had regarded descriptive passages with sus- 
picion and had more often than not skipped them. But Dana en- 
larged my horizon so I searched him narrowly for similar treasures, 
and was well rewarded. No more would it be possible for me to 
read about rounding Cape Horn while at the back of my mind I 
thought about pleasant friends and playful activities at the swim- 
ming pool; for that which Dana wrote about, the wind and the 
cold and the frozen hands of men on the tall masts, had taken shape 
and design. By the magic of the writer I came to know experiences 
that did not leave me unscathed. That is what I mean by enlarge- 
ment of experience. So actual was the experience, and so carefully, 
whether I would or not, did I lay it away in memory that in after 
years, when I sailed the Cape Horn seas, I experienced a pleasant 
sense of triumph at having known and been prepared for this and 
that. The flooded foc’s’le, the discomfort, the tyranny of a hard- 
fisted mate, the weariness, the going without meals, the worth of an 
open and flexible mind that enabled men to win through in spite of 
obstacles—all of these I seemed to have known before, and I found 
myself prepared for them. And when, years later, I read Mase- 
field’s Dauber, I did so with recognition of the absolute truth of the 
poet’s picture. Also there is this; when, very recently, I opened a 
book sent me for review purposes—the title of it I think was Pedro 
Gorino—and when my eye fell upon some silly statement about 
how a ship had tried to turn the corner at the Horn three times (it 
had to be the magic three), and how the mate or the captain almost 
decided ‘‘to turn round and go the other way,” then bitter in the 
belly became my reading, and I knew the book for a false adventure 
book. Or, if my judgment was wrong, then I knew its author for an 
ungifted and unobservant man whose effort might as well be put 
aside as of no value. Nor would it at all avail to say, with silly senti- 
mentality, that one should be charitable because the author was 
unschooled, because most excellent writing has been done by un- 
schooled men. That is why, having read a recent book, an adven- 
ture book by Lee Sage entitled The Last Rustler, done in sophisti- 
cated vernacular, I could not bring myself to be interested, much 
less enthusiastic, for I remembered the simple splendor of another 
unlearned man, John Bunyan the tinker, him who wrote that pas- 
sage which should be taken as a guide by all who write. You may 
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recall it. It runs: “I could have stepped into a style much higher 
than this in which I have discoursed, and could have adorned all 
things more than here I have seemed to do, but I dare not. I may 
not play in the relating of them, but be plain and simple, and lay 
down the thing as it is.”” Besides, in Lee Sage I discovered no en- 
largement of experience at all; in Bunyan, much. Indeed if there 
is, in all the literature of England and America, a single passage as 
admirably revelatory of the struggle between desire and a tortured 
mind as that which you will find in the thirty-third and the thirty- 
fourth paragraphs of Grace A bounding, I do not know where to find 
it. That master of verisimilitude, DeFoe, deals somewhat with the 
same theme when he pictures his pirate, Captain Bob, experienc- 
ing a change of heart upon regarding the prodigious amount of his 
ill-gotten gains, but DeFoe does not approach Bunyan’s clear-cut 
simplicity. 

That power to control attention which you find in Bunyan, you 
find in full in that most excellent of travel-adventure writers of re- 
cent times, Charles M. Doughty, the book being Travels in Arabia 
Deserta. To read the book is to live the life, just as to read Scott’s 
Antarctic Diaries, or Sven Hedin’s My Life as an Explorer is to live 
lives on the deathly ice pack and on the sand dunes of Turkestan 
You suffer as each of them suffered. You do not so much see with 
their eyes as you come to know the touch of beauty in landscape, as 
you know the landscape beauty of sea and headland when Gis- 
sing tells of his adventures on the Ionian seaboard. In touching 
Doughty, Scott, Hedin, Gissing, adventurers all, you have a very 
direct enlargement of experience and extension of horizon. Dough- 
ty tells you something and it is like a key toa storehouse of knowl- 
edge. “The summer’s night” he says, “being at an end, the sun 
stands up as a crown of hostile flames from that huge covert of in- 
hospitable sandstone bergs; the desert day dawns not little and lit- 
tle, but it is noontide in an hour.” You realize as you never real- 
ized before, thus reading, that day and night in those lands are 
separated as by the slash of a scimitar. That is what I mean by en- 
largement of experience. And again: 

The sun, entering as a tyrant upon the waste landscape, darts upon us a tor 
ent of fiery beams, not to be remitted till the fall of evening. No matins here of 
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birds; not a rock partridge cock, calling with blithesome chuckle over the ex- 
treme waterless desolation. Grave is that giddy heat upon the crown of the 
head; the ears tingle with a flickering shrillness, a subtle crepitation, it seems, 
in the glassiness of this sun-stricken nature; the hot sand-blink is in the eyes, 
and there is little refreshment to find in the tent shelter; the worsted booths 


leak to this fiery rain of sunny light. Mountains looming like dry bones through 


the thin air, stand far around about us; the savage flank of Ybba Moghrair, the 
high spire and ruinous stacks of el-Jebal, Chebad, the coast of Helwan! Herds 


] ] 


of weak nomad camels waver dispersedly, seeking pasture in the midst of this 
hollow, fainting country, where but lately the swarming locusts have fretted 
every green thing. This silent air burning about us, we endure breathless till 


the assr: when the dozing Arabs in the tents revive after their heavy hours 
rhe lingering day draws down to the sunsetting; the herdsmen, weary of the 
sun, come again with the cattle, to taste in their mendrils the first sweetness of 


mirth and repose. The day is done, and there rises the nightly refreshment of 
the purest mountain air: and then to the cheerful song and the cup at the com- 


mon fire. The moon rises ruddy from that solemn obscurity of jebel like a 


mighty beacon:—and the morrow will be as this day, days deadly drowned in 
in of the summer wilderness. 


No facts drummed into you about temperatures and air pressures 
could enrich you as that passage does. Besides, there is the curi- 
osity that must needs be aroused, a curiosity that sends one on fur- 
ther search to Barthema, to Cunninghame Graham, to Burton. But 
thereafter the lucky man who has known that enlargement of expe- 
rience which is the one thing needful for excellence and worth in a 
book of travel-adventure can have no taste for the unworthy. He 
will go without rather than take the inferior, just as a man of cul- 
ture will starve rather than eat caterpillars or stuff his stomach with 
clay as do some luckless primitive folk. He wiil not care for Lord’s 
tory of Billy the Kid and of Pat Garrett, after he has read Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes’s excellently told excellent story, Once in the 
Saddle. He must needs pish and pooh at the feeble attempts of nov- 
elists who send their heroes, with inept but allegedly beautiful 
women, down the world’s most dangerous river, after reading Del- 
lenbaugh’s A Canyon Voyage. He will scorn 99.9 per cent of border 
Texas tales, having become acquainted with Gillett’s vivid story 
of his own experiences as a Texas ranger. Knowing the excellent, 
he can never afterwards accept the fustian, any more than he could 
read The Swiss Family Robinson after having enjoyed Robinson 
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Crusoe, or could accept Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer Abroad, after 
having accepted Huckleberry Finn. 

That a book of adventure or travel should awaken an awareness 
in the reader, that it should enlarge the experience, there lies sali- 
ency. I may pick up Ainsworth, let us say, and read pages upon 
pages, remaining at the end no wiser than if I had read a Tarzan 
book. The piling on of words would mean nothing. I would read 
without genuine emotion, unmoved as though I sat in a theater and 





looked at a piece of stage specularity, my eyes seeing, but my mind 
conscious of a thousand things having nothing at all to do with that 
which is designed to transport me. But how different when I turn 
to a writer who knew, who set down the thing as it was, who felt 
deeply and awakened in me the emotions he himself experienced! 
I turn to Evelyn and open his diary at the passage dated September 
5, 1666. True there is no more than a half page, but you get the 
terror of the catastrophe as you would get it had you seen in a flash 
of lightning splitting the dark. It is a passage very spontaneous 
and genuine, almost literary photography indeed; yet it is a sort of 
poetry because it is emotion flowering into words. He tells how “the 
sky was of a fiery aspect like the top of a burning oven,” how ‘“‘the 
clouds of smoke, most dismal, reached nearly fifty miles in length,” 
how he heard ‘“‘the noise and crackling and thunder of the impetu- 
ous flames, the shrieking of women and children,” saw “the hurry- 
ing of the people, the fall of towers, houses and churches” with “the 
air all about so hot and inflamed that at the last not one was able 
to approach” and, he ends, “God grant my eyes may never behold 
the like!”’ You get exactly that spiritedness in a memorable pas- 
sage in Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop, that which 
tells of the way in which the white man changes the landscape while 
the native leaves no trace of his passage, like the fish through the 
water, or birds through the air. You get it again in C. E. Mon- 
tague’s Book, Fiery Particles, on that page where he describes the 
mountaineer adventurer and emphasizes the need for extremest 
caution. You get excellent enlargement of experience in Trevel- 
yan’s The Early Life of Charles James Fox, in the paragraph de- 
scribing society in the eighteenth century. Or there is that memor- 
able touch in D. H. Lawrence’s Sea and Sardinia telling of his 
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delight when he found space for the spirit; and in Steffanson’s Wild 
Hunters of the North where he tells of the terror of the mosquito 
plague in the far north; and in Thomas Hardy’s Mayor of Caster- 
bridge where he describes the appearance of the high street; and in 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness where he tells of sliding down the 
Thames estuary. 

These, and many others I could list, are samples it is true, but in 
a measure they indicate something of the value of the work from 
which they were taken, just as a drop of blood taken from the ear 
of a patient indicates the presence, or absence, of a germ. The 
whole book is worth while because of the enlargement of experience 
that comes to the reader. Without that enlargement an adventure- 
travel book is an empty waste of words. 





PROSPECTUS FOR AN AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY 
JULIAN M. DRACHMAN 


It was a beautiful summer evening. Four hundred of us, from 
all parts of the Union, were seated in a crude semicircle upon a hill- 
side that slopes down to the pine-bordered shore of Yellowstone 
Lake. Far off—fifty miles or more—the snow-crested Teton Moun- 
tains melted into the sky, and a thousand stars were reflected in the 
vast lake. We were in the heart of America. 

And I know that the crowd assembled there had» come from 
every corner of our country, because of a song that was sung with 
much hilarious rivalry, each person shouting the name of his own 
state at a certain point. It sounded like this: 

There are states that make folks happy. 
There are states that make folks gay, 
But the state I love the best is Illinois Alabama 
Connecticut Wisconsin 


Tennessee Oregon 
California Texas 
Idaho Pennsylvania 


New York _ etc., ad infinitum 
And it’s there that I want to stay. 


Now in the midst of all this gaiety, my mind saw fit to go off on 
a sort of pilgrimage. Here we are, it orated in the wordless, voice- 
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less language, in a scene that couldn’t exist anywhere but in the 
United States. The very shapes of the mountains are in some way 
indescribably American; the very odor of those lodge-pole pines, 
the vastness of that lake, the sweep and cleanness, the daring of 
the whole scene is an expression of our national character. And, 
coming to think of it, so is the song, so is the way we are gathered 
here, the rough good humor of our ways, the childlike joy in boister- 
ousness, the frank sentimentalism of our sectional pride. America 
is more than a country, more than a government; it has a national 
temperament, and is at last that magnificent and mysterious thing 
a nation. 

Next, said my thoughts (and I scarcely noticed how two “pack- 
rats’ —amateur porters—were starting a huge camp-fire), if we 
have a national character, we should naturally expect a national 
culture, a sort of literature that is somehow expressive of our ideals 
and somehow like ourselves—an American mythology. And where 
is it? Where shall we look for the beginnings of an epic, or for a 
character to embody our soul as Odysseus embodied Greece or Rob- 
in Hood embodied merry England? Not among modern novels, 
surely. The Babbitts and the Patches, the Fromes and the Polly- 
annas have neither the scope nor the soundness of grand mytho 
logical figures. After all, they are only invented persons in 
imaginary stories—and everyone knows it. Not one has the vitality 
to walk out of his book, to have popular ballads and myths and 
yarns made up about him by reason of his real existence in the 
American mind, as popular ballads have sprung up about the Kaiser 
Friederich Barbarossa in Germany, or as legends concerning Elijah 
have grown and spread among the Eastern Jews. Ichabod Crane, 
Huckleberry Finn, Tennessee’s Pardner—these have come nearer 
being mythological personages, but even they have not grown be 
yond what their authors made them. We have no cycle of Ichabod 
Crane legends, and probably we never shall have one. For one 
thing, he belongs to Irving; and we all have a high respect for pri- 
vate property. 

And our famous historical “‘great men” have no mass of legend- 
ry to surround them as with a glamorous haze. Washington and the 
cherry-tree (probably untrue and absurdly overmoral, as every 
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the schoolboy knows ), Lincoln splitting rails, even Buffalo Bill scalping 
yay Yellow Hand after a mortal combat, or Steve Brodie “taking a 
eS, chance” in his leap from Brooklyn Bridge—all these are too near 
of and too provable or disprovable for mythology; the myth-maker 
nd, has little freedom to tamper with facts. Closer, surely, to the myth- 
red ical soul of America are the innumerable ballads that have sprung 
er- up and been repeated among the “shanty boys” of Maine, chanted 
ica by cowboys as they follow their herds up the long trail from the Rio 
nal Grande to Chicago, or drawled out by lanky mountaineers to the 
ing accompaniment of a gourd fiddle. But ballads have a history of 
their own; in this case it scarcely seems as though any vital per- 
ck- sonality could emerge from them and achieve independent exist- 
we ence. That ultimate triumph has perhaps been achieved by the 
nal stupendous Paul Bunyan, whose quests with his great ox Babe are 
als strangely reminiscent of the mighty deeds of the Persian Rustem. 
pre Yet, after all, where, outside the lumber camps, is Bunyan really 
ra known? Our life is pitched on a different key. It seems as if Ameri- 
b- ca, last born and darling of the family of nations, arrived too late 
Is, for mythology. Like many other modern children, she has had no 
ly- childhood, for the age of fairy-tales is past. Gutenberg was print- 
10- ing, you remember, before Columbus came over. Myths grow 
in among the illiterate, swelling, taking shape and character as they 
ity pass from mouth to mouth, while we have universal education and 
nd no legends. America is not without vulgar literature, stupid litera- 
he ture, inartistic and uncritical literature, but it has never had and 
ser probably never will have illiterate literature. . . . . And so, in 
ah conclusion (perorated my forensic and pessimistic thoughts), where, 
1€, if anywhere, shall we look for an American mythology? and paused 
‘er for a reply. 
e- Miraculously the reply came, almost ready-made and handed 
od to me, as it were, upon a silver salver. I’ve been thinking it over 
ne since and don’t know yet just what to make of it, but it offers a 
ri- plausible prospectus, so here it is offered to be considered for what 
itis worth. . . . . This is what happened. 
d- The pack-rats had by this time got quite a lively blaze going, 
he which had passed the smoky stage and was hot and clean. The 
sweet blonde girl who had led in the singing now produced three 
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long-handled corn-poppers and a great tub full of dry corn kernels. 
Very sweetly she asked for volunteers, and as a matter of course the 
two pack-rats responded. They were both nice college boys, very 
well meaning but very inefficient poppers. The crowd began to 
howl, not so much out of impatience and hunger as for the love of 
noise. 

All at once a strange, interested silence fell upon us, and all 
turned. Someone in the rear of the assemblage was volunteering to 
take command of the spare corn-popper, and by his modest, quiet, 
determined self-confidence, he seemed just the man to do it. He 
was of average height, broad, stocky, even a little stout, with one 
wisp of hair trailing before his coarse, genial brow. Nobody there 
had ever seen him before, but everyone there knew him at once. 
On all sides I heard voices whispering: “Walt!” “Walt!” “Hey, he 
looks like Walt!” “It’s Walt, sure enough!” and one voice ripped 
out with, “I bet on Walt.” Instantly and instinctively we welcomed 
him to the arena with one vast shout of “Yea—Walt!” 

Smiling but not misled by flattery, Walt strode to the fire and 
picked up the idle corn-popper. With a practiced hand he put ex- 
actly the right quantity of corn into the wire pan, smoothed it over 
quickly, shook it three times over the fire. A noise of popping corn 
like the rattle of musketry broke forth, and mingled with it were 
cheers of “Yea—Wealt!/” Far off in the back a child’s voice shrilled: 
“Hey, Wa-alt, how’s Skeezix?” and a deep bass bawled out of the 
darkness: “You kin beat Avery any old day, Walt.” Four hundred 
Americans, coming from forty-eight states, who might have had a 
hard time identifying the president or recognizing a portrait of 
Emerson, were enthusiastically cheering a real national hero—a 
character, as they lightly assumed, out of the comic sheet of a 
newspaper. Is this strange? I think not, for reasons that come to 
me while eating the delicious popcorn that Walt kept supplying. 

Comic “cartoons” (as the people call trem) are of and by and 
for the people in a way that few books can ever hope to be. The 
best seller rarely reaches the million, while somewhere near the 
hundred million know Walt; his race with Avery across the conti- 
nent was at that time being followed day after day by people alike 
in Denver and in Danbury, by residents of the twelve Springfields, 
of Canarsie and Tacoma and La Junta. We knew him the instant 
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he threw off his coat and took up the popper. He is a real part of 
our world. 

And this is true not only of Walt, but of the whole crew, the 
whole gracious circle of newspaper funny people. One of my pu- 
pils—a thin-legged, diminutive ragamuffin with freckled pug-nose, 
squeaky voice, and protruding teeth, a perfect genius for mischief— 
has been nicknamed “Smitty” by the gang of “reg’lar fellers’”’ who 
live around his block. Mutt and Jeff mean more to most folk than 
do Damon and Pythias. Barney Google, that Abou Zaid or Aladdin 
of America, whose picaresque ups and downs interest everyone, 
has been celebrated in a ballad very like the “‘Barefooted Friar”’ 
and more popular. His horse Spark Plug, more famous than Paul 
Revere’s nag, Wotan’s Sleipnir, or Rustem’s Ruksh, gallops in 
effigy about half the merry-go-rounds of the country. A brand of 
stockings bears the borrowed name of Buster Brown. A play—suc- 
cessful at that—is carrying the doings of the Potters from the comic 
sheet to the stage. Andy Gump is the leading citizen—thanks to 
syndication—of scores of communities. There is-a chain of Dinty 
Moore chophouses, specializing in corned beef and cabbage, in sev- 
eral cities of the Pacific Coast. And so on and so on and so on. 





These cartoonites have one great advantage over the book peo- 
ple, you see. The latter appear once, say their say and live their 
lives, and then are through forever. Each is, so to speak, homo unius 
libri, a man of one book, with perhaps a sequel or two thrown in 
for good measure. But the comic-paper people go on forever and 
are forever essentially the same. Five years of hard experience 
have not soiled the gentle trustfulness of Boob McNutt. The Katz- 
enjammer Kids’ chronological age must be near thirty, but time 
cannot dim nor custom stale their juvenile delight in blowing up 
the Captain with giant-powder. Happy Hooligan is even older, but 
age with its bane has not borne down his genial incompetence; 
he wears his tomato can with the same carefree abandon that 
marked him when Victoria was queen and Cleveland president. But 
he is not through yet, nor are any of them. I feel reasonably certain 
that we now know all that we ever shall of Penrod, of Queed, of 
Uncle Remus, and of Get Rich Quick Wallingford. Not so for 
Happy Hooligan. Next Sunday I shall pick up the comic sheet and 
see his ninety-eighth escape from the cannibals, and, with the grace 
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of heaven, for many a Sunday more. He is not, like the book people, 
finished. He is a living contemporary of ours. His mythos, or cycle 
of legends, is still growing, to take epic form at some future time 
under the touch of some supreme artist. Incidentally, in spite of 
copyright laws, it is growing now in the hands of others than the 
originator. 

- What’s that the gentleman said? Oh, yes, I hear you 
this time, sir. “Tomato Can Epic! Gumpiad! Why this comic stuff 
is pure vulgarity. Epic, indeed! God save the mark! ... .” 
True, there is vulgarity in these—as much as in some of the ballads 
of Robin Hood, not quite so much as in some of the tales of the 
Arabian Nights. Grotesque many of them are, yet none more so 
than Thersites. Improbable? Certainly; who ever heard of a myth 
that was probable? 

Even while listening to the cheering sound of corn being popped 
by Walt, I never for an instant supposed that cartoons might be 
consummate works of art, flawless and splendid. But they are 
vital, and they are “cultural” material; that is, they are genuine 
material of the American cult. They smack, not of the study nor 
the drawing-room nor the opera-house (thin films of Europeanism 
upon our old Jonathan ) but of the long-shore dock, the muddy cow- 
yard, the “L” road, the race-track, the back alley, the barber-shop. 
That is just why they can become the myths of our democracy. 
Myths never originate in the library or the king’s court, though they 
may there reach a final and perfect form. Myth material is always 
“popular” at first, in other words, vulgar. These legends of ours are 
nothing if not popular: one need not even be able to read to follow 
them, for the pictures tell half the story. 

Not only do they represent the nation generally, but certain car 
toons are racy with the flavor of special parts of our soil. Some are 
mouthpieces of special sections of our people. The “Krazy Kat”’ 
series is perhaps the most legendary as well as the most local of all, 
a fantasy of the colorful old Southwest that is still half Spanish. 
Coconino and the Enchanted Mesa are real places, one in Arizona, 
the other in New Mexico. The old smoke-tree, the queer, flat adobe 
house, the abundance of huge, crude bricks—these are real features 
of the landscape in our ex-Mexican provinces. Joe Stork,old Don Ki- 
yote, Officer Pupp, and the rest are a new group of American char- 
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acters Aesopized, while the Kat and Mouse motif is the old Adam 
and the eternal feminine. .... Other series are likewise expressions 
of local sub-American cults. ““Mr. and Mrs.” live through their do- 
mestic comedies and tragedies in the suburban world surrounding 
our eastern great cities. Happy Hooligan is an old New Yorker of 
Bowery extraction even to the tips of his “noives.”” Paw Perkins is 
a twentieth-century descendant of the Pilgrims, a little shopworn 
by the passage of time, but unmistakable. ‘““Hambone,” whose med- 
itations are widely syndicated in southern newspapers, is a typical 
relic of days “befoh de wah,” and we must not forget to mention 
Abie Kabibble, the automobile sales agent. Tillie the Toiler and 
Winnie Winkle the Breadwinner are characteristic sidelights upon 
the so-called romance of modern business and incidentally upon the 
economic independence of woman. 

Now, almost all of these stories in pictures are delightfully in- 
formal and free from the morbidly analytical self-consciousness 
that is throttling the art of serious letters. The greatest legendary 
literature of all time has been likewise objective. It has been able 
to “‘see life steadily and see it whole” with some critical, cynical 
detachment, with some humor, and with no bumptiousness. Almost 
alone of the narrative art of the day, cartoons satisfy these require- 
ments. They do not yet realize that the salvation of the world de- 
pends upon them, and that (I submit) is exactly why it does de- 
pend upon them. Perhaps I am doing them no service in letting this 
be known; but most likely their artists are far too busy watching 
life as it is in its thickest, flavoriest phases to read fantastical crit- 
ical prognostications like this. 

As a result, the tone of cartoons is boisterous, whole-hearted, 
and simple. Action is clear-cut, and motives are pre-Freudian. 
Jiggs will walk a tight-rope to escape from Maggie’s tyrannical dul- 
ness into the Bohemian splendor of a Garbagemen’s picnic. Pearl 
follows Boob McNutt over five continents for love. Ambrose will 
capture a terrible tramp that his father was afraid of. Here we have 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Theseus and the princess, and Titania and 
Bottom. Myths must be reduced to the lowest common denominat- 
or; they never were and cannot be a monopoly of people with an 
intelligence quotient of 160. 

There is an odd similarity, too, between the infinite recupera- 
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tive powers of cartoon characters and those of the chief persons of 
old myths. When Menelaos was wounded, a few healing herbs got 
him back into the battle before anyone noticed that he was missing. 
In the same way Si Slocum is kicked by his mule Maud so that he 
describes in the air a trajectory whose parameter is some miles long, 
sails through the roof of the town hall, and yet he is ready to go 
through the whole performance again next Sunday. 

Thus, for all these qualities, but especially for their tremendous 
vitality, their wholesomeness, their raciness of our soil, their hu- 
morous criticism of life, their utter freedom from pose, these car- 
toon people have achieved personal identity and existence in our 
national sum of thought. Has this ever become dignified or con- 
scious? Yes, in two instances: to represent the spirit, the genius of 
America, we think not of George Washington but of Uncle Sam; to 
represent the genius, the spirit of New York, we think not of Henry 
Hudson nor of Mayor Walker, but of Father Knickerbocker—both 
members of the Cartoonites Club. These two straws show the way 
the wind may be blowing. We Americans do think in comic supple- 
ment terms. Must not our mythology also come in the same terms? 
And does it not seem to be so coming? . . . . At all events that 
was my train of thought during a certain popping-bee on the slope 
above Yellowstone Lake. 





STANDARDS IN HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
MYRA L. McCOY 


Despite the effectiveness of newspaper reporting as a means of 
teaching English composition and despite its obvious excellence 
as a medium for developing good citizens, work on school publica- 
tions was, until recently, regarded, by practically every school in 
the United States, as an extra-curricular activity and no school 
credit was given for the work. Even today in a large proportion of 
high schools this condition is still present. Furthermore, high 
schools which offer courses in journalism as a regular part of the 
curriculum find difficulty in persuading colleges to accept journal- 
ism credits for admission to college. 

In view of these facts and in view of the heavy teaching-load 
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which most teachers of news-writing carry, associations of journal- 
ism teachers all over the country are beginning to see the necessity 
of making an organized effort to standardize the course in high- 
school journalism and to lighten the teaching-load of advisers of 
school publications. 

Very few people realize the work involved in supervising a school 
publication. The enthusiasm with which students enter upon the 
task of finding news and the hours that they voluntarily devote to 
writing it deceive faculty and outsiders alike into believing that 
daily writing itself makes writers. 

Even English teachers fail to sense the amount of correction that 
staff advisers are obliged to give to news articles before they are 
ready for publication. A large proportion of the published stories 
in school newspapers are re-written, in whole or in part, two or three 
times; and every time the adviser must either make voluminous 
marginal comments or resort to a conference if the rhetorical points 
which she wishes to make are to be reflected in the next piece of 
work done by the student. 

Today directors of English and heads of English departments 
are advocating correcting each set of themes for a different fault. 
One week punctuation is stressed; another, unity of sentence struc- 
ture; another, the topic sentence. As a consequence, students, 
knowing what is to be emphasized, ignore all other qualities of good 
writing. I am not decrying this labor-saving device of English 
teachers. I taught English composition and literature for eleven 
years; and I know that with the heavy literature assignments that 
are now a part of all high-school English courses and with the large 
enrolment in English classes it is impossible to call attention to 
every fault in a set of papers, even once every other week. Further- 
more, the increasingly lower mental level of students who are enter- 
ing high school indicates that many would be incapable of appreci- 
ating the finer points of diction and style. But I do know that 
students who enrol in news-writing classes, with the recommenda- 
tion of their English teachers and with English marks which should 
indicate a degree of proficiency in composition, frequently show a 
shocking lack of knowledge of the common rules for unity, coher- 
ence, and variety of sentence and paragraph structure. 
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Therefore, such suggestions as the following, made by Mr. David 
Pierce, of the Cleveland News, in the October 8, 1929, issue of 
School Topics, seem particularly ludicrous. He says: 


It would be interesting to see school newspapers appear full of errors. I 


would like to see them turned out with corrections previously made only by 
the newspaper staff. Let the teacher criticize afterwards in the presence of the 
editorial board. Why not some experimental papers where the { lviser 
merely sees to it that nothing libelous is published? 





Certainly there are two apparent objections to such a procedure. 
Anyone who has done advisory work on a student publication | 
knows that boys and girls will work hard at revising and polishing 
their writing if they know that it will not be published unless it 
reaches a certain standard of excellence. But if they know that 
they alone, or only their colleagues on the staff, are going to pass 
on their work, they will be much less critical and desirous of turn 
ing out good copy. And, too, they have not the background from 
which to judge the merit of their work. They are likely, also, to 
consider that the adviser alone sees the faults to which she late 


calls their attention—that she is fussy and overcritical. 


4 


The very fact that a story is printed is proof to most students ot 
its literary merit. Consequently it would seem advisab!le to publish 
in school newspapers only stories of merit and to try to raise the 
composition standards of the student body. 

A few school-newspaper advisers seem to accept Mr. Pierce’s 
ideal for school publications because they give little supervision to 
the content or style of that which is published. Makeup, heads, 
and stories violate not only many of the principles of journalisn 
but fail to observe the fundamentals of good writing. This is due, 
no doubt, to the fact that in many schools the advisory work is 
given to teachers whose training and inclination alike make them 
unfit for their duties. 

The fact that even English teachers and newspapermen fail to 
understand the school-newspaper problem shows that some pub- 
licity must be given to the subject before any standardization of 
the high-school course in journalism can be effected. 

In six years of close association with teachers and students en- 
gaged in work on school publications, I have found that they agree 
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that a course in journalism or news-writing is highly desirable as a 
prerequisite for becoming a member of a school-newspaper staff. 
Many advisers would go farther and say that it is absolutely essen- 
tial. They advocate a news-writing course not because there is 
anything highly technical about writing for a newspaper but be- 
cause clear, concise, effective writing is so uncommon among high- 
school students. 

Since the staff members of the larger school weeklies average 
ten or twelve hours of outside work each week, and since the actual 
experience of working on the school newspaper vitalizes English 
composition as no other of our present teaching devices does, ad- 
visers advocate that actual work on the school paper comprise the 
advanced course in journalism. 

They believe that the elementary course should include instruc- 
tion and practice in the writing of news, features, editorials, speech 
reports, interviews, sports stories, book reviews, advertising copy, 
heads, and in proofreading and advertising-soliciting. 

The fact that today in many high schools a full credit in journal- 
ism is being given for a course that covers half, or less than half, of 
the work suggested for a beginning course in news-writing shows 
the wide divergence in standards. 

Last year a boy from California entered my advanced journalism 
class. He had one credit in journalism. His card showed that he 
had received a mark of 88. I soon discovered that he had had no 
instruction in news-writing and could scarcely write a correct sen- 
tence. This year a girl from a local school entered my advanced 
class. She had received instruction in writing news and features 
but had no notion of the rules governing head-writing nor had she 
ever written an editorial. 

Miss Margaret Sullivan, adviser to the South High Beacon staff, 
of Cleveland, who conducts a course in journalism at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, tells me that many of the school news- 
paper advisers who enrol in her class have never read a book on 
journalism and have no notion of how a news story should be writ- 
ten. Therefore, it is obvious that their students are receiving no 
instruction in news-writing. 

After students have received such training as outlined in the 
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suggested elementary course in journalism, the adviser should be 
familiar enough with the abilities of the various members of the 
class to assign them specific staff duties. Work in the advanced 
course in journalism is facilitated if the group is organized after 
the manner of the editorial staff of a metropolitan daily: a manag- 
ing editor, editors for the various pages, features writers, editorial 
writers, business manager, advertising manager, circulation man- 
ager, and reporters. 





Not only does some standardization of the content of news- 
writing courses seem advisable, but also some standardization of 
aims. Teachers of high-school journalism are sometimes accused 
of teaching their subject with a vocational end in view. I believe, 
from my association with various groups of instructors in news- 
writing, that such an accusation is entirely unfounded. Their pur- 
pose from the beginning has been to motivate and vitalize English 
composition. Gradually, other worthy aims have been added as 
new fields of service for the newspaper and new types of news 
stories have opened up. For instance, advisers have discovered 
that the newspaper is an excellent medium of publication for the 
best creative work of the student body; that certain types of stories 
and features do much to promote higher standards of scholarship 
and to arouse interest in worthy hobbies. They have found, too, 
that the school newspaper is the place to give recognition to achieve- 
ments of teachers as well as students. And above all, they have 
learned that a school publication can, if it will, do more than any 
other one agent to raise the morale of the school and to unify the 
group. This experience, it seems to me, should dictate the aims of 
the course in journalism. 

If the teacher of journalism is to accomplish these aims, her 
teaching-load must be lightened or the school-newspaper advisory 
duties be divided among a group of teachers who seem fitted and 
trained for their various types of work. In some schools one teach- 
er assumes the work of advising the business staff; another directs 
the soliciting of advertising and helps with sales talks and writing 
advertising copy; a third supervises proofreading; and a fourth 
teaches beginning journalism and directs the work of editing the 
paper. But certainly, no adviser should be asked to assume the 
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sole responsibility for a school publication and at the same time be 
responsible for any more than half the ordinary teaching-load. 

Several city and state associations of journalism teachers have 
already worked out a standard course of study for two semesters 
of high-school journalism. The Illinois and Indiana state associa- 
tions have drawn up and have had accepted such courses of study; 
and a ruling of the Central Committee provides for the election of 
one-half or one unit of English credit for work in journalism. While 
the Ohio association has not yet accomplished anything definite 
along this line, the Cleveland association six years ago worked out 
courses of study for high-school journalism and for junior high 
school journalism which have been adopted by most of the schools 
of the city. 

After examining the Cleveland, Chicago, Indiana, and Illinois 
courses of study, I submit the following brief summary of aims, 
prerequisites, and suggestions for course contents as the basis for 
a standard course of study in high-school journalism. 


BEGINNING COURSE IN JOURNALISM 


a) To give instruction and practice in the fundamentals of English compo- 
sition. 

b) To teach special types of newspaper-writing. 

c) To instil in high-school students the habit of intelligent newspaper- 
reading as a requisite for citizenship. 


d) To develop in students language skills, accuracy, reliability, co-opera- 


ion, courtesy, judgment, initiative, and other qualities of leadership. 
II. Prerequisites 
At least two years of high-school English with an average mark of at least 
| CE 
III. Credit: 
One credit in a 32-credit system; 1% in 16-credit system. 


IV. Course content: 
a) Astudy of all the various types of news stories which shall include: 

1. Reading of textbooks. 

2. Analysis of stories in class. 

3. Practice in writing each type. 

4. Study of examples from newspapers. 

5. Keeping of notebook for outstanding examples of each type of news 
story. 
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bh) The following number of lessons shall be devoted to the study of each 


1. News stories (20 lessons) 
2. Human-interest stories (10) 
3. Feature stories (5). 
4. Speech reports (5 
Interviews (3). 
6. Sports stories (5) 
7. Reporting on books, plays, music (5). 


8. Editorials (10). 


Writing advertising copy (3). 
10. Soliciting advertising (5) 
11. Copyreading (5) 


Proofreading ( z 
13. Head-writing (5) 


I4 Makeup (2) 
ADVANCED COURSE IN JOURNALISM 


1. To give practical experience in editing a paper. Each student will be 
signed specific staff duties suited to his abilities—judgment being base 
on his work in the beginning course in Journalism 
2. To afford students who show journalistic or literary talent an oppor 
tunity to further discover and develop their interests and ab 
II. Prerequisites: 
The beginning course in journalist 
III. Credit: 
One credit in 32-credit system in 16-credit system 


IV. Course content: 


4 ] ; f litiy » for th ls Ll 
Work shall CONSISt Ol} riting ) editing Copy Tor he S¢ hoo! WEEKLY 
of studying textbooks and newspapers in an effort to improve the publica 
tion and increase its service to the school 


NICK CARTER DIES A NATURAL DEATH 
THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


Someone is constantly breaking into print these days to say that 
our schools must keep abreast of the times—that our schools in 
point of construction, content of curricula, and methodology must 
be based upon the latest requirements of a rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion. The truth of the assertion that certain things—especially the 


content of curricula—must become aligned with the trends of mod- 
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ern life depends upon whether we think such modern trends are suf- 


ficiently wholesome to the student. 


Teachers, particularly of English composition, can often call to 
mind pupils, unconsciously vicious, whose early habits of thought 


were corrected and reformed in the English class. For example, the 
writer recalls very vividly the case of a boy in the seventh grade who 
said to his composition instructor, “I don’t know anything to write 
about except murders and crimes.”’ Today, after some skilful guid- 
ance on the part of the instructor, this boy is writing essays, poems, 
and fresh vivid narratives. Recently, as a ninth-grade student writ- 


ing his autobiography, he penned these discerning words: 


From my earliest boyhood I was allowed to take as subjects for my composi- 


tions anything that interested me. Naturally the things that interested me most 


were the things I read in the newspapers, saw in the movies, and heard in daily 


conversation with the fellows of my “gang.” 


Many of the subjects, as I remem- 


ber them, were about smugglers, gentlemen burglars, robbers, murderers. .. . 


In the sixth grade I had a teacher who marked our papers according to the 


amount of interest the other pupils took in the story when it was read. So to get 


high marks, 


we always tried to make our plots as thrilling as possible 


That particular boy is just beginning to realize the grave injustice 


some of his former teachers have done him. During his formative 


years when his soul should have been reveling in unfolding vistas of 
pleasant wholesome activities, he was held circumscribed in a vi- 
cious circle forged by the press and the movies. The school made no 


attempt to counteract the degrading influences casting their shad- 
ows over the impressionable years of his life. Indeed, the ironic part 
of the entire situation was that the instructor of English actually 
helped to retard his growth both in the niceties of expression and in 


the refinement of subjects for thought. 


But, you say, how can pupils be led into more wholesome fields 
for the selection of materials for the composition lesson? The an- 


swer is fourfold: 


(1) pupil interest, (2) teacher patience, (3) 


teacher knowledge of subject matter, (4) teacher knowledge of 
boys and girls as they live out their daily lives as citizens both of the 
larger city and the more restricted school communities. Let me 


illustrate. 


Last year a teacher of a ninth-grade class of boys, homogeneous- 


ly grouped, with an average intelligence quotient of 97, was aston- 
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ished to discover as he corrected the first set of composition papers 
of the year that twenty-three pupils of the thirty-six had written on 
subjects dealing with some form of crime and bloodshed. The very 
titles of the themes exhaled odors of unwholesome trends of thought 
in the minds of the youthful writers. A few of the titles are repro- 
duced below: 

Not Guilty 

Who Shot Dan Gory? 

The Rum-Runners 

Caught in the Act 

Chang Lo’s Revenge 

Murdered Men Squeal 

The Trap 

Five Thousand Dollars Reward 

Dan Goes for a Ride 

The Spot of Blood 

Evidence 

Pete, the Pickpocket 

The Cattle-Rustler 

The Boy Detective 

The Killer 


7 


A study of the vocabulary used in that set of stories proved equal- 


ly revealing. Concepts of violence occurred with the following f 
quency: 
blood (or forms of bleed), 29 


shot (or forms of shoot), 41 

kill (or reference to violent death), 16 
pistol (or other form of firearm), 17 
knife (or other form of blade), 9 
punishment (or desert), 8 

rob (or steal, robber, burglar), 20 


police (or cop), 17 

On the contrary wholesome concepts of good showed the follow- 
ing meager results: 

love (or form of affection), 3 

reward (for beneficial acts), 3 

sacrifice, 1 

good, o 

loyalty (or related terms), 1 

sportsmanship (or related terms), 1 

humor (or related terms), 3 

beauty (or related terms), 5 
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If it is true, as one teacher contends,’ that upon the vocabulary of 
an individual depends his thoughts, and upon his thoughts, his ac- 
tions, then the vocabulary revelation of this study is most discour- 
aging to those optimists who are looking to the youth of today for a 
helpful citizenship of tomorrow. 

As a young man himself not far removed from the blood-and- 
thunder days of Diamond Dick and stormy adolescence, the teacher 
gave the budding Nick Carters free rein for one lesson only. In this 
opportunity they emptied their magazines, reddened the virgin soil 
with gore, littered the ground with mangled corpses, left behind the 
fingerprints which only a super Sherlock Holmes could interpret, 
and led their man triumphantly to safety or to a derisive death on 
the strangling gallows. 

Emptied now of all baleful vocabulary and satiated with uncon- 
trolled expressiveness, the young savages were ready for the first 
time to listen to the instructor. Too wily to mention composition, 
the latter spent the class periods for two weeks in reading to the class 
such selections as: 

The Bar Sinister, by Richard Harding Davis 

Turtle Eggs for Agassiz, by Dallas L. Sharp 

Familiar Essays from the Atlantic Monthly 

The Gift of the Magi, by O. Henry 

Parnassus on Wheels, by Christopher Morley 

Dr. Heidigger’s Experiments, by Hawthorne 

During the readings the teacher directed attention to the fact that 
these interesting stories dealt with experiences common to boys and 
girls, and that skilful writers were able to take such ordinary hap- 
penings and construct from them narratives that lived. Attention 
was also directed to the new vocabulary featuring such words as 
happily, industriously, respectfully, virtue, clean, sacred, original- 
ity, enthralled, visionary, and conservative. 

Two weeks later, when the next compositions were assigned, the 
topics had changed as follows: 

Humor in Homework 

The Report and Its Echo 

Horatio Alger in School 

The Night Riders 

Maxim Silencers for Babies 


*Dr. Yocum, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dan’s Revenge 

The Boy Who Got My Goat 

Trixie’s Treasure Trove 

Aiming to Kill 

How to Become a Hero 

From these compositions the teacher selected for special study 
and commendation the following papers, dealing with ingenuous hu- 
mor, entertaining experiences, and wholesome imagination: 

Horatio Alger in School 

Maxim Silencers for Babies 

Trixie’s Treasure Trove 

The Boy Who Got My Goat 

With the teacher’s guidance these were revised into model com 
positions. 

The next period was a holiday period, to which the principal and 
supervisors were invited as interested auditors. By their encourage 
ment and the teacher’s discriminating approbation, the attention of 
the class was forcibly directed to the new composition standards. 

When the next assignment was made, the outstanding compo 
tions were on the following subjects: 

Dollars and Sense 

My First Dance 

Dogs that Smell Well—and Good! 

The Valedictorian Writes a oport Article 

All at Sea in a Latin Class 

When Father Carves 

Secrets that Escape 

Ease Begets E’s 

Camping with Mosq 

The “Yes” That Was a “Kr 

The next step in the scheme was a demonstration lesson on the 
auditorium platform at which time the pupils, in accordance with 
regular classroom practice, read the compositions that were socially 
acceptable. 

Finally the class was encouraged to participate actively in the 
short-story contest conducted annually by The Argus, the official 
yearbook of the school. Of the thirty-six compositions submitted by 
the class not one could be criticized in point of content. Each was in 
every respect wholesome in thought and vocabulary. 
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In summarizing, one might say that there were five distinct steps 
in the development of the class. 

1. Social outlawry.—The class members were permitted in one 
grand burst to empty their systems of all the sensationalism im- 
pressed upon their consciousness by newspapers, movies, and objec- 
tionable literature. 

2. Social initiation.—The teacher by means of an extensive and 
carefully selected reading program attempted to show the beauty 
and the interest an observant writer can discover in the most com- 
monplace happenings. 

3. Social approval.—By discriminant commendation the teacher 
and the visiting administrators placed the stamp of official sanction 
upon only the most wholesome topics. 

4. Social responsibility —By means of a demonstration lesson on 
the platform before the school, the teacher placed the students in 
such a position that they felt morally obligated to present those sub- 
jects which would meet with social approval. 

5. Social efficiency.—The teacher used the short-story contest as 
a test to see whether the pupils in an actual extracurricular situation 
would react in the same way they had reacted in the class under the 
teacher’s indirect control. 

The most outstanding fact in the development was teacher guid- 
ance, the least obvious fact to the pupil was teacher control. As far 
as the students were concerned, they had been given free and un- 
trammeled expression of their own thoughts and desires. To the 
teacher, however, every step involved conscious control of the stim- 
uli by which the natures of the children were corrected and de- 
veloped. 

Teachers of composition, who perhaps have greater opportunity 
to mold the character of boys and girls than do teachers of other 
subjects, can be likened to the potter in Oxenham’s famous lines: 

A Potter, playing with his lump of clay, 
Fashioned an image of supremest worth 
“Never was nobler image made on earth, 
Than this that I have fashioned of my clay 
And I, of mine own skill, did fashion it — 
I—from this lump of clay.” 























PRIMROSES AND MORAL PLATITUDES 
NORMA DOBIE SOLVE 


It is constantly assumed that one of the prime purposes for the 
teaching of literature is to instil noble ideals of living into the stu- 
dent. It is this assumption which has, I believe, resulted in an atti- 
tude toward writers and literature which has nullified another pur- 
pose frequently expressed, to inspire the student with a love of 
literature. J. B. Priestley, in an article of last fall, comments upon 
the stock idea of several writers, among them Keats and Words- 
worth: Keats, “slushy, soft, mooning, and girlish”; and Words- 
worth, “a drearily respectable, namby-pamby old fellow, who pot- 
tered about looking at primroses and daffodils, and then turned his 
milk-and-water experiences into verse.”’ A poet to most high-school 
youngsters is an old fogy with long whiskers and flowing tie, who 
moons around on lonely roads, who knows nothing about life except 
of birds and bees and butterflies, and who monotonously preaches 
dreary respectability. “Why be a Poet?” sings one boy: 

I don’t want to be a poet 

An artist, or a sage; 

For greater things are waiting 
In this scientific age. 

Shall I write of buttercups 

And fleecy clouds so gray, 
Vhen I might sail above them 


In the “Lone Eagle’s” way? 


Shall I try to sing of music 

Made by ebb and flow of tide, 

When Henry Ford could take a can 
And give the world a ride? 


Tis true I might write verses 
Of such magnitude and sweep 
As to draw a sigh from mortals 
Or to make the angels weep. 
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3ut if I ever reach that place 
Where only great men go, 

I want to sit with Edison, 

Not with Shelley, Keats, or Poe.? 


May I suggest an explanation of this attitude, in addition to that 
already offered by Mr. Priestley? 

Many of our English teachers are young and almost painfully 
conscientious. They are impressed by repeated warnings to the ef- 
fect that they are going out to mold young lives, and they are not 
very certain of any definite power of their own example nor of any 
sure ideals of conduct. They are immature and inexperienced. Yet 
they teach literature made of the very stuff of life. This life material, 
of course, may be of two kinds: if it is active, it is life itself and re- 
volves about conduct; if it is motionless, it may be but the back- 
ground for living. Obviously, the young teacher finds the latter 
easier to deal with, and this constitutes “the buttercups and fleecy 
clouds so gray,” of which our budding poet speaks so disparagingly. 
“The good,” says Aristotle, “is always in action, while beauty is 
found also in motionless things.”’ The young teacher does not trust 
her judgment sufficiently to become entangled in genuinely live dis- 
cussions of conduct and is yet impressed by the necessity that she 
teach the good. She therefore falls into an evasion of the whole 
moral difficulty. She turns to beauty as the safer course, which often 
degenerates into mere prettiness, or she turns to prim platitudes of 
morality, which do not disturb by any such active and dynamic 
process as thinking. She therefore feeds the student on the morally 
innocuous—the motionless—so that he cries out, ““Why be a poet?” 
or she feeds him on a kind of self-conscious didacticism made up of 
odds and ends of pigeon-holed morality. How many of us hated 
memorizing mainly because we must always learn the pretty max- 
ims! Plastered from the outside, we still wear like a Joseph’s coat a 
bemottled patch-work of moral tag-ends, and of the literature of 
our school days we remember little else. Too often it is either but- 
tercups or “Be good sweet maid.” The old Puritan conviction that 
all men are created free and evil has made of our classroom litera- 
ture a moral platitude or a pretty triviality. 


* Gene Gray, Woodland High School, Woodland, California. 
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We have only to turn to the table of contents in many of our liter- 
ature textbooks to illustrate this evasion. We find there much of the 
motionless, which makes no moral demands, and even more of the 
didactic: ‘The Butterfly,” ‘““The First Dandelion,” “Dust,” ‘Peach 
Blossoms after’ Rain,” ‘““Late Snow Flakes,” “June,” ‘“Noontide,”’ 
“The End of Summer,” “The Cat-Bird,” “November Night,” 
“April Weather; ” “Duty,” “What Is Good?” “Trades,” “Why I Be 
lieve in Poverty,” “Thrift Problems,” “Two Poems of Service,” 
“The Glory of Toil,” ““An Argument against Slang” (Why not one 
for it?), “Work,” “Initiative,” “Patriotism,” etc. Surely this is 
enough to scare off both the active and the morally shy. Of course, a 
mere listing of titles does not necessarily prove the poem or what 
not objectionable, nor does it prove a preponderance of these over 
those presenting life in action, or those depicting conduct without 
attempting to influence it. However, the attitude of so many stu- 
dents toward literature as something apart from life, as tame or 
goody-goody, surely indicates too much of these types, or at least 
the wrong treatment of them. 

When I say wrong treatment I mean either the evasion of moral 
implications which are genuinely present in the experience pre- 
sented by the literature, or I mean the forcing of morals, whether 
present or not, and the too conscious thrusting of them upon the 
students. Too deliberate bringing out of the moral usually reacts 
against the moral. I know a man who, as soon as the spring sun be 
gins to warm the earth, cannot control his anxiety to see whether his 
plants are sprouting, digs about to see, and thus impedes the work 
which he wishes to further. In the same way obvious effort to en 
force a moral defeats its own purpose. An amusing illustration of 
this in my own experience occurs to me. Long ago, when I was very 
young, in the hey-day of my Sunday school years, I won the prize 
for perfect attendance. But to my dismay, within the truly lovely 
covers of the book which I received, was the terrifying caption, T/: 
Natural Law of the Spiritual World. Not even a voracious appetite 
for books, nor the dearth of reading occasioned by a scarlet-fever 
quarantine ever induced me to read beyond that title. Moreover, 
my zest for perfect Sunday school attendance was considerably di- 
minished. 
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There is an interesting incident in R6lvaag’s Peder Victorious 
which also illustrates this point. Miss Clarabelle Mahon, who felt 
so urgently the call of apostleship to instil the very spirit of America 
in the heterogeneous group gathered together in the little Spring 
Creek school, leaned a trifle too heavily, in her efforts, on the Father 
of Our Country—and the cherry tree. We all know the story as Miss 
Mahon told it, of George playing about with the hatchet and in his 
thoughtlessness cutting it down, of the stern indignation of his 
father, and of the courageous and truly heroic truthfulness of little 
George. But zeal cannot eliminate doubting Thomases, and there 
was one, appropriately Irish, Charles Doheny by name, who ex- 
pressed his doubts on paper. It was in the form of a cartoon, which 
represented our hero George in the criminal act of attacking the be- 
loved cherry tree. “Judging by the expression on his face, the boy 
in the picture must be in a raging temper, for every detail seemed to 
conspire in making him look as angry as possible—his hair straight 
on end, his features awry. As he stood there swinging his hatchet, 
he was the very embodiment of fury, chips flying about him in all 
directions.” But the real inspiration and spirit of the picture lay in 
the bold exclamation written above the last flying chip. ““Damn it!” 
said the Father of Our Country. To Peder, the young idealist, this 
was a piece of daredeviltry deserving of wonder and round-eyed 
admiration. 

“Do you think that’s all nonsense, that story about the tree?” he asks the 
rebel on their way home from school, “that story about Washington.” 

‘Nonsense every bit of it!” There wasn’t a shadow of doubt in Charley’s 
mind. “Washington was no old hen. It’s only in school-ma’am stories boys do 


The amazing recklessness of his chum once more made Peder’s eyes glow with 
imiration; but his feelings were strangely mingled; he felt uncomfortable over 
talking so disrespectfully about the very Father of America, just as whenever 
he had tried to make himself manly and had used bad words and had cussed 
For a while he walked on in silence. Then he said retractingly: “He became a 
soldier . . . . evena general!” 

“Yes siree,” Charley asserted emphatically, “he stabbed people to death, 
chopped their heads off, blew ‘em to smithereens with cannons—to sausage 
meat, man! Oh no, he was no chicken, Washington wasn’t!” 

Charley braced his shoulders and quickened his gait ; now his face was pucker- 
ing. “I tell you something,” he confided, “‘she’s a mut, that’s what she is!” 
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“Character, gentlemen,” says Woodrow Wilson, “‘is a by-product. 
It comes, whether you will or not, as a consequence of a life 
devoted to the nearest duty, and the place in which character would 
be cultivated, if it be a place of study, is a place where study is the 
object and character is the result.” Literature may induce thought 
on conduct, but thought, in itself dynamic, will be aroused only 
through active mental participation in the experience presented. 
“We should trust any given masterpiece for its operation on our- 
selves and on others,” says Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. The experi- 
ence speaks for itself, if vividly realized, as did one of Barrie’s 
stories to the girl who wrote the following: 

Cree Queery and Mysy Drolly—the very name sounds interesting! When I 
have finished I sit and think—I think of Cree Queery, it seems as if I had known 
him. I, perhaps, as some of those boys misunderstood Cree Queery, have mi 
understood some such as he. But may I never again! And Mysy? I am sure I 
have known other Mysys too. The story has moved me much. Can I do nothing 
for people in such conditions? If only Cree Queery and Mysy Drolly were less 
true to life. Other stories I have read and passed them by with a comme but 
always considering them as just “‘stories.”” But this—the beautiful pathos of i 
all, is so touching—and so real! 


This youngster through understanding of the characters and reali- 
zation of their emotions has evolved her own moral from it. A pretty 
and opinionated teacher could add nothing further. 

This does not mean that, in many cases, discussions about con- 
duct are taboo. When a moral implication is genuinely present, it 
cannot be entirely ignored without serious harm to the realization. 
Honest thinking about conduct is very often a necessity for the com- 
pletion of the experience itself. There first comes the active feeling 
into the experience, and then reflection which completes and synthe- 
sizes the whole. The written paragraph above, with its contempla- 
tion upon the emotions aroused, is a synthesizing process impelled 
by the aesthetic desire to prolong the experience and to make of it a 
permanent possession, just as truly as was Wordsworth’s when he 
crystallized his emotional experience in “The Solitary Reaper” or in 
“The Daffodils.” When therefore the experience is simple and large- 
ly emotional, one should, as Quiller-Couch says, “trust the master- 
piece.” But when there is complexity in emotion and activity, an 
open discussion of conduct, with real activity of mind, is demanded. 
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No surface mouthings of high-sounding maxims will suffice—only 
fearless frankness and the courage of an open mind on the part of 
the teacher, and the right to sincere and thoughtful opinion on the 
part of the youngster. Failure to face the truth and evasion of the 
real issue results in such open rebellion as that of Charles Doheny, 
or, what is worse, in a hypocritical acceptance underlying much of 
our insincere and surface morality. 

If, then, the literature to be studied is literature indeed, within the 
reach of the students involved, without obvious didactic purpose, if 
the English teacher has more than a pretty face and a parrot mem- 
ory, if she has a love of life and its many complexities, besides the 
courage of her convictions and the ability to see more than one side 
of a question, and if her goal in literature is that of young Keats 
“set understanding’”—then morals will take care of themselves. 
And incidentally, literature may cease to be that milk-and-water 
affair which boys now brand as “sissy”; and writers may become 
largely human and real “seers” in the minds of those full-blooded 
youngsters in our classes who crave life above all things. 





CHILD-CENTERED LITERATURE 
AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE GROUP UNIT 
HELEN REETS 


According to Dr. Rugg in his book The Child Centered School, 
modern educators have viewed with alarm the present social order 
under the directive-influence machine crushing the life it purported 
to nourish. Originality and initiative were being fed into revolving 
rollers to be flattened into conformity standardized. Aroused by 
these conditions, modern philosophers affirmed their belief in 
young life itself and asserted that youth must be strong and con- 
scious of its powers. 

As a result of this agitation many devices have been suggested 
for promoting spontaneity and individuality. Among these are the 
well-known socialized recitation, the project method, and, closely 
allied to the latter, the unit. It is with the unit as a basic method 
that I have been experimenting. 
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So far as I have been able to discover, it has been customary in 
developing these units for an entire class to select a worth-whil 
topic and from this evolve a definite program to be carried out dur- 
ing an entire term. To a certain extent the unit meets the needs 
and desires of the child as each may contribute to a phase that par- 
ticularly interests him, but often there are not phases enough to 
meet the individual desires. Consequently, although the class unit 
has possibilities, it cannot appeal to each and every pupil. 

Because of a desire to appeal to as many as possible, I thought 
I would try an experiment. I asked each pupil to give me a topic 
in which he was keenly interested. I explained that it must be broad 
enough in its scope to provide a group with material for research 


work, original writing, and interesting class discussions throughout 
the entire term. I told them that I would, with their consent, select 
leaders for the various groups which were to be formed. I reserved 


this right with the true spirit of an “artisan teacher,” but I 


forted myself with the assurance that the pupils were not sufficiently 
acquainted to know their real leaders. We came to an amicab 


agreement; I selected the leaders and then followed the ‘hands 
off”’ policy. 

After two days I collected the topics from the class and called 
an after-school conference of the leaders. From the to] ics ib- 


mitted the following were selected: ‘Modern Drama,” ‘‘The Short 
Story,” “Writing of Better Compositions,” “Biography and Trav- 
el,” “The Magazine,” and ““Grammar’’—yes, actually a few had 


voiced their desire for grammar! Each leader selected from thi 
list the topic in which he was interested and for which he would 
act as a director and a guide. We did not tell the class who would 
direct the various topics as we wished the pupils’ choice to be based 
on real enthusiasm. I placed the list on the board and asked the 
girls and boys to write on a slip of paper their first and second 
choice. The leaders then sorted these and discovered the members 
of their group. In only seven instances was it necessary, in order 
to even up the groups, to assign a pupil to the subject of his second 
choice. Now we were ready for work. 

Two days were allowed for individual consideration of plans to 
be carried out in the group units. (I shall use this coined term, 
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‘“sroup unit,” for want of a better one, to distinguish it from the 
“class unit,” which I have already explained.) I allowed the groups 
to meet during the recitation period and discuss these plans with 
their leaders. They in turn presented me with outlines of the pros- 
pective work for their groups. These plans have been, of course, 
modified and added to as occasion demanded throughout the term. 

By way of illustration I shall give you the plans submitted by 
two groups: 

DRAMA GROUP 
1. Discussion of plays being presented on Broadway. 


Discussion of dramatists: Shaw, O’Neill, Ibsen, Tchekov, Claude Ault, 


2. Discussion of New York’s actors: Walter Hampden, Eva Le Gallienne, 


Ethel Barrymore, and the Theatre Guild cast 


4. A visit to the Civic Re pertory Theatre 
s. A discussion of the Little Theatre 
A booklet of con positions on the following: 
George Arliss The New York Theatre 
William Gillette A Visit with Eva Le Gallienne 
Cyrano de Bergerai My Conversation with Walter Hampden 
SHORT-STORY GROUP 
Discussion of the origin of the short story and its development. 
Discussion of the lives of outstanding short-story writers and readings 
I ypical short stories 
A folio composed of original short stories with illustrations and composi- 
on the development of the short story and its importance 


Following is a much condensed report of an actual recitation 
held by the drama group. 

I.: Eva Le Gallienne is doing a splendid work with her Civic Repertory 
Theatre. She established it with the idea of giving people good plays at low 
prices. She has succeeded wonderfully. She’s very young, only twenty-nine or 
thirty. A few years ago she won a prize of $25,000 from the Woman’s Hom 
Companion because she was the woman who had done most for better drama. 

L.: Several weeks ago I interviewed Miss Le Gallienne. I found her most 
charming in all respects. We discussed the various plays I had seen there. She 
freely gave her opinions. As she spoke, her whole face lighted up in a smile so 
becoming. She is straightforward, direct, and clear thinking. She looks you 
traight in the eye and goes directly to the matter at hand. Her enunciation is so 
pleasing. She certainly is a wonderful young woman. 

C.: Does anyone know anything about Barrie? 
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E.: Ido! I’ve always been interested in him. He was born about 1860 in the 
Scotch village of Kirriemuir, which he described in his books under the name of 
“Thrums.” His chief aim was to cheer his mother when she was ill. In trying 
to make her laugh, he developed his gift of humor which is always touched with 
pathos. This is his greatest charm. His mother appears as heroine in nearly all 
of his plays and novels. From her he inherited a sunny view of life. He was 
educated at Dumfries Academy and Edinburgh University. Later he became a 
journalist, and contributed to various English papers. He produced a number 
of charming dramas, Quality Street, What Every Woman Knows, Peter Pan, 
and A Kiss for Cinderella, which were all delightfully interpreted on the Ameri 
can stage by Maude Adams. The beautiful fairy play, Peter Pan, won for Barrie 
the title of the “Hans Christian Andersen of the stage.”’ 

He is a small man, very shy and retiring, though he has the world at his feet 
He is a man of insight and wisdom, tenderness and fancy, who has kept the 
freshness and gaiety of childhood 

C.: When Peter Pan was first written, a producer who read it said that it was 
absolutely impossible. He couldn’t imagine a play for grownups about fairies, 
and as for having people fly around, and a scene in a house up in the treetops 
ridiculous! Yet we all know how successful Peter Pan has been. 

G.: Have you been reading about Jane Cow! lately? She certainly h 
for publicity. Did you see her statement that the theater is going to the 
because of the talkies and Christopher Morley? 

C.: Oh, yes. I read that, but I think she’s wonderful. I saw her in Rome 
and Juliet. It’s very hard to find a woman who looks so young yet has enough 
experience to play Juliet. It requires a seasoned actress who has great dramatic 
ability. Most women who can play the part are comparatively old, while Jul 
was a young girl. Jane Cowl has just the happy combination of youthfulne 
and maturity needed. 

G.: The only thing I saw her in was The Road to Rome. She was 
in that. I like the way she flutters her hands and talks fast. She’s 
Jenny now, I believe. 

L.: Well, we’ve certainly had a delightful afternoon, but I must be going 
I have an engagement at six o'clock 

Gs. Thanks to all of you, I’ll have no trouble in selec ting | l i1yS now 

It is always difficult to measure results in an experiment of this 
sort, but a spirit of interest prevailed and the group work was 
looked forward to with real enthusiasm. 

John Dewey has said, “I would have a child say not ‘I know,’ 
but ‘I have experienced.’ ” I believe that on the whole this has been 
the keynote of the term’s work, for we have actually traveled with 
Haliburton through South America, visited Mexico with Franck, 


and accompanied Byrd as he winged his way to the Antarctic. We 
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have met Miss Le Gallienne and enthused over her masterly suc- 
cess in developing the Civic Repertory Theatre, have entered into 
the spirit of Poe and O. Henry, and followed Kipling into India. 
Best of all, we have had spirited debates on topics of current inter- 
est, each group being responsible for one debate. 

If it is true that “individuality develops only through growth in 
the power of self-propulsion,” I feel that the individual abilities of 
this little group of forty have been fostered and encouraged, for 
their achievement has certainly been due to “self-propulsion.” 





THE SALON CISATLANTIC 
EDWIN A. WHALEN 


Considerably in advance of the Salon Chateau Rambouillet, 
Francois Villon contended, with misplaced confidence and adverb, 
that “Good talkers are only found in Paris.” Taking the trans- 
lator literally, a wit could assume that they emigrated to America 
as soon as they were uncovered—that is if the wit were careless of 
that trifling matter, the truth. Perhaps somewhere in the cabinets 
of New York, Chicago, or Dubuque there are gatherings where the 
spirits are free, lively, learned, and constitutional; but one could 
hardly maintain that conversation on a high plane is prevalent on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

No doubt any attempt to ape an institution which flourished 
under aristocratic auspices would, and should, meet with opposi- 
tion from our side. Is it, however, necessary to imitate? Have we 
not the ingredients for a native custom in 

America thou half-brother of the World! 
With something good and bad of every land? 


We have the right to appropriate usable elements from the French 
institution, elements that should not be considered the peculiar 
possession of a by-gone era, a foreign country, and a tabooed class: 
thought, beauty, power, and limpidity of expression, grace of man- 
ner, even noblesse oblige. 

How to bring our new American generation up to continental 
standards by means of conversation is the problem. As Ethel E. 
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Holmes states it in the November, 1929, English Journal, ‘““Un- 
doubtedly our failure to bring this very vital composition activity 
into the classroom except incidentally is largely due to the absence 
of a definite teaching technique and not to a lack of acceptance of 
the importance of the activity.” 

I offer the following attempt as a tentative technique subject to 
much improvement, refinement, and variation. 

Without preliminaries suggest that the class have a little talk on 
anything at all. On account of the novelty of such an invitation 
there will result a period of calm mounting in embarrassment geo- 
metrically as the clock ticks. The teacher, however, sits tight with 
an air of unconcern, as though he were not particularly expectant, 
noticing from time to time the wrinkled brows and puzzled heads 
cudgeling for ideas. To the student of physiognomy (all teachers 
should be such), there will become apparent a slight suggestion of 
false dawn in the eastern sky. With a smile of encouragement and 
approval he coaxes the sun (or daughter) to rise; not a word does 
he speak. The sun casts a bleak, uncertain ray and dives back to 
the safety of obscurity. Another embarrassing period and another 
abortive attempt to rend the veil of night; then with a grand rush 
comes the dawn—someone has mentioned the lunchroom. From 
this point on, the teacher will be very busy setting and enforcing 
the following regulations as the occasion warrants: 

1. Allow only one to speak at a time 


Allow the new voice to have preceacence 


Induce the speaker to stand up and face the bulk of the cl 
| rs sAminen Ty lL ] ‘1Ict > sow ft , y +} ryr 
4. Avoid any ad hominem remarks. (Pupils must learn how to spare the pro 
ponent while treating his ideas scientifically. Obversely the proponent must 


insist on his integrity but expect his ideas to win or lose as they deserve.) 

You will be fortunate if, in your first mention you get enough 
action to drive home the four rules; but you are on your way. The 
children believe you meant what you said when you promised them 
a free rein. “The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only idle chatter”; 
but confidence, technique, and good manners are established as 
concepts. 

On the second meeting, and thereafter, elevate the content by 
the timely use of devices which suggest rather than direct: Add a 
little sauce for flavor and piquancy—an anecdote, a wise saying, 
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a witty rejoinder, an original turn of speech, all giving examples of 
attractive and valuable conversation in full stride. 

Provide illustrative and source material for all sorts of eventu- 
alities—Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse, Untermeyer’s Yester- 
day and Today, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. (The ideal class- 
room would be a well decorated library.) The daily papers of the 
better sort are a prolific source of material for good talk. I have 
used the feature articles of the New York World to great advan- 
tage. The news articles are continually reproducing the themes of 





Shakespeare and Company. 

Get the class accustomed to seeing you at the board silently 
jotting down the names of books, authors, places, and the quota- 
tions that come out of the conversation and your own head. Have 
with you, in your left hand, a pad of paper 3 X 6 anda pencil. Now 
for some legerdemain! You detect a grave error in usage. Drop 
the chalk; seize the pencil; write the offender’s name across the top 
line of pad; designate the error; tear off top sheet and place it 
under the pad, leaving a clean sheet for the next victim. You have, 
of course, corrected the construction in a level tone and without 
turning from the board or interrupting the speaker’s flow. 

Nor is this the only use for the pad. A speaker tells a personal 
experience in support of his point. Make rapid note in like man- 
ner. These notes will be invaluable for written compositon motiva- 
tion. 

At the beginning of the session appoint a pupil to check up the 
frequency of contribution on a blank room-seating plan. Then try 
to inveigle the slackers (shy, diffident, inconfident ones) into con- 
tributing by planting material on them. For instance, one boy ap- 
proached me during a study period and unburdened his woes, 
confessing both his willingness and inability to take part. I handed 
him the morning newspaper and asked him to talk to me about 
anything he saw there. His first attempts were very superficial; 
but, by questioning and suggesting, I succeeded in getting him to 
see some significant and interesting material in one of the news 
stories. He made a creditable showing in the subsequent class con- 
versation, enjoyed the thrill, and thenceforth became one of the 
regulars. 
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One by one the slacker group diminishes, the last to go being 
the conscientious objectors, frequently those who do very well in 
the rigidly controlled type of recitation, the doers of homework and 
the memorizers of text, who prefer the old dispensation because 
they fear the loss of their advantage under the new one. You will 
be surprised at the ability and interest displayed by former dul- 
lards. Truly we teachers know very little about the child—vide 
Creative Power by Hughes Mearns. 

Marking systems should be based on the fact that society pré 
fers the lively, the sincere, the valuable and condemns the dead by 
neglecting to mention them. 

Self-improvement is secured by a judicious use of the 3 
notations, which you will recall, are still in your left hand. 

Five minutes before the bell (a pupil holding his watch or your 
own, if you have faith, will apprise you of the time) stop the con- 
versation when the pupil on his feet finishes and proceed to the 
distribution of the assignments. Access should be provided to a 
well ordered exercise book such as The Century Handbook of 
Writing. 

Here is an example of what can be done during the fifth meeting, 
or thereabouts, with a fourth-year class: 

Miller gave a jumbled and melodramatic account of a baseball 


game between Stuyvesant and Monroe for the city championship. 

—But what is Miller trying to do? Why does he tell us abi 
when we already know it? 

—Maybe he took Mr. Whalen seriously about being lively 

—If this keeps up I'll do a song and dance for you 

—I should like to change the topic. 

TEACHER: Well, why don’t you? 

—I know that what I am going to say will prove unpopular. I believe that 


most of the troubles of this country are brought about by foreigners. Jist read 


the names of the criminals, murderers, bootleggers. Waddya find? It 
and Jews. 

Vorce: Irish. [Teacher looks daggers at the interloper, hastily jots on his 
ever present manila slip: “Schur—jist, waddya,” and on the board: “Stein- 
metz, Pupin, Mary Antin—Promised Land, Henry Ford, Who’s Who in Amer- 


ica, Laguardia.”’] 





papers. 
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—The only real Americans were the Indians; all the rest were foreigners at 
some time or another. (Teacher jots on board: “Jacob Reis—Making of an 
American.’’) 

—My brother who wuz in France during the war says that the American 
niggers— 

TEACHER: Beg pardon! 

—I mean colored soldiers, they used to go around just the same as any of 
the white soldiers. They told the French people that they were American 
Indians and more original American than the white boys. 

The negroes are as smart as the whites sometimes. (Teacher writes rap- 


idly on board: “Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Booker T. Washington—Up From 


—I read in the Sun yesterday that “Chick Meehan of N.Y.U. won’t allow 
Myers to play against Georgia because the Southern team objects to playing 
igainst negroes. I don’t think he should have given in to them on that account. 

-I have a cousin who plays with Penn State. He has been playing against 
Myers since high-school days. Myers played with Stuyvesant against my 
cousin’s team from DeWitt Clinton for three years. My cousin said that Myers 
ly fair player, no dirty work in the scrimmage. But the Georgia team 
is big and heavy and they would concentrate on Myers to injure him, maybe 
put him in the hospital. I am told that Myers’ mother asked him not to play 
against them on that account: so that Meehan had nothing to do with the 
decision 

—The Sun told about Paul Robson, the negro actor, when he played with 
Rutgers against a southern college and how they tried to hurt him. 

—I don’t know as I blame the southern white college boys for not wanting 
to play against the colored fellows. Last summer I went down to Florida to 
visit my uncle, who is in business in Miami and I heard a lot about the colored 
people that we up north here never hear. We hear only about the smart ones, 
but the most of them are dumb brutes who must be kept down or they will ride 
ill over the whites. It would be different if it were not for the fact that there 
ire so many of them. The southerners know how to handle ———. 

—So would you be a dumb brute if you were treated that way 

TEACHER: Ad hominem. (He points to sign printed on board “Ad homi- 
nem” and writes on pad, ““Braverman—Miami.’’) 

—Beg pardon! I mean that any one becomes brutal if treated poorly. I 
understand that they have to ride in Jim Crow cars and get out of the white 
man’s way on the sidewalk. They get lynched when they are suspected of any- 
thing. They are supposed to have the right to vote but just let them try it. 

—Don’t the colored people vote in New York and don’t they do just as they 
please in Harlem? A white man has to mind his own business there. Not only 
that but the worst hang-outs in the city are located there in the black belt. 

—yYes, but Arnold doesn’t realize that most of those joints are owned by 
white men, as are most of the apartment houses whose landlords get such high 
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rents that the negroes are forced to crowd in. I read in the paper that some of 


the flats have a regular schedule for the bedrooms. As a day worker gets up i 
the morning a night worker jumps into the bed 

{Teacher writes on board: ‘Paul Robson, John Gilpin, Eugene O'Neill 
All God’s Chillun’s Got Wings—The Emperor Jones, Roland Hayes, Harry 


Burleigh.” | 
—I think the white men are terribly mean 


—They are almost as mean against one another. Look at what happens 
to Lassman against Carnegie Tech last year just because he was a key player 
—Mr. Whalen, who are those people you have named on the board? Of 


course I know now that Paul Robson is an actor, but who are the rest of ther 
I think O’Neill must be an Irish name. Are there any colored Irish 

—lI think I can tell you about some of them. (A girl undertah 
She identifies several of them.) 

—Isn’t Paul Robson the negro who was kicked out of a London hote 
cently? 


17 


TEACHER: He is. If you want me to tell you about the rest | 


(Class consents eagerly). Paul Laurence Dunbar—( Here, Ortiz, open up Unter- 
meyer’s Yesterday and Today. Find something by ‘Dunbar’ )—was a negro ele- 
vator boy, born of slave parents in Dayton, Ohio. He wrote poer 


true picture of negro life in America. 


Ortiz finds two poems, “Encouragement” and “An Ante-Bellum 
Sermon.” Of course the teacher knew what the book contained. 
He was lying in wait for this opportunity. A wide-awake instructor 
can prepare for many situations by canvassing the possibilities in 
any anthology of verse. He read ‘““Encouragement’”’ first because 
of the light and easily perceived humor therein, and the class 
laughed sympathetically. “Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’{”’ be- 
came class repartee for several weeks. They began to laugh at the 
“Sermon,” but gradually became more serious as the teacher bor¢ 
down with histrionic effort, driving home the tragedy and sincerit) 
behind the preacher’s high flown language. At the closing lines: 

But when Moses wif his powah 
Comes an’ sets us chillun free, 
We will praise de gracious Mastah 
Dat has gin us liberty; 
An’ we'll shout our halleluyahs 
On dat mighty reck’nin day, 
When we’se reco’nized ez citiz— 
Huh, uh! Chillun, let us pray! 
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the teacher choked after ‘“citiz—” and uttered the last line as 
though too full of emotion to continue. There was a long silence. 

—Is that real poetry? I thought poetry should be something refined and 
hard to get. (Teacher remarks on pad: ‘“Lurie—hard-to-get.” ) 

—You don’t find words like nigger—er—negro dialect in Shakespeare; but 
there was something very attractive about the two poems just the same. 

-Why can’t Mr. Whalen set us straight about this poetry business? When- 
ever I find something I like, it isn’t poetry; when I find poetry, it isn’t some- 
thing I like 

This question was what the teacher was waiting for all term. 
Without undue haste or eagerness, he developed the idea of poetry 
as emotion in elevated language, showing that even dialect can be 
used as the means of expressing exalted feelings. The pupils lis- 
tened avidly to the short lecture. 

It is a mistaken notion that lecturing is bad teaching. When and 
how to do it are the real considerations. Appetite should be the 
forerunner of the repast. In the French salon or its American 
counterpart, the banquet, a person with a special message is wel- 
come to talk—a returning explorer, a great statesman, an author, 
an adventurer, an inventor. 
Let the salon go to school. 
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SONNET: TO CHAUCER 
WILLIAM R. PARKER 
Dan Chaucer, prince of story-tellers, not 
For all the April-freshness of your art 
Do I return to trace each well-known plot 
Or look again within each well-loved heart ; 
Not even for those pilgrims, though I find 
Them riding, jesting, oftenin my thought 
Creatures of one grown tolerant and kind, 


Of one who gladly learned and gladly taught 


But when the modern pen dissatis fies 
And I am sick of men exploiting grief, 
Of tortured intros pection, sex, and lies, 
I turn to you for balance and relief; 
And like a captive suddenly set free, 
I bless the sunshine of your sanity. 


THE GUARD SPEAKS 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 
“It’s acold day, mum 
And nobody a-near 
The place but you, mum, 
And aman with his dog 
This while back. ’Tis so cold 
That the pigeons be freezing 
And falling on the ground 
At my feet. ’Tis the young ’uns. 
They aint got any sense yet, 
They stay up there in the corners 
Of the roof till they freezes. 
I don’t like this weather,” 
Says the old guard, 
“Three days of it now, mum. 
Is it going on forever, 
And the little pigeons 
Dropping dead at my feet?” 
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THIS COLOR PROBLEM 


One way of correlating the present with our literature courses is to 
follow through an author’s train of thought to the present time and specu- 
late on what he would say of present circumstances. The American litera- 
ture classes were studying John Woolman, the Quaker tailor of New Jer- 
sey, who wrote and preached against slavery in Revolutionary days. In the 
last paragraph of the selection from his Journal in our textbooks, he proph- 
esied that the unjust treatment of the Negro would become “as a burthen- 
some stone hung around the neck of the white man.”’ 

At this point, a question as to whether his prophecy has been fulfilled 
started a discussion of the Negro problem of today. We wondered what 
status Woolman would advocate for the freed man—socially, politically, 

| and educationally. The consternation caused in the social circles of Wash- 
ington by the advent of a Negro congressman was brought up for discus- 
sion. One student commended Mrs. Hoover for entertaining his wife. 
Others had too much ingrained prejudice against black skin to see either 
diplomacy or justice in having a “nigger in to tea.” 
| An open forum was scheduled for the next day’s assignment, the ques- 
tion to be “Resolved that we should give the Negro equal political, educa- 
tional, and social privileges.” (Discussions of this topic are in order at al- 
most any time during the study of the Civil War period.) On coming to 
class, the students took seats on the right or left half of the room according 
to the side of the question they wanted to defend. The two sides were 
about equal in number. The discussion sometimes became very heated— 
at no time did it drag. 

One boy said, “A car of coons passed me last night when I was walk- 
ing home from school and purposely spattered mud all over me. That’s all 
you can expect of them.” 

A boy from the other side of the room parried by telling an incident 
of how once when he had a flat tire; “A car of nit-wit whites went close to 
splash mud on me, but a car of Negro laborers stopped and put the spare 
tire on.” 

“But that’s an exception!” 

‘“‘Well, how many cars of white people would stop to help a Negro boy 


repair a flat?”’ 
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The discussion became aimless, so we began to tell incidents from 


literature concerning the Negro. Many of the students had seen Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin in the movies. The real tragedy there was not the blacks, 


but the mulattoes who were ill-treated by their masters: Cassy, who was 


sold to the cruel Simon Legree; Eliza and George and their son, who tried 


to live up to white standards. 
In the movie, ‘““The Love Market” is a melodramatic scene where a 


beautiful girl is being sold as a slave. Fortunately, the hero could raise 


money enough to buy her. He later obtained a confession from her ex- 


master that she was all white—an orphan sold to him by an unscrupulous 


slaver. The confession was obtained at the edge of a razor blade—the hero 


was a barber. 


The story of Pudd’nhead Wilson deals with a person who had only a 


little Negro blood in his veins, but because of that little wa l!to bea 


slave. On the same day two babies were born on an old Southern planta 


tion: one was the rightful heir by the owner’s lawful wife; 
his illegitimate child by an octoroon slave. The babies were switched and 


the other was 


grew to manhood in each other’s places—the white boy in the slave cabins 


and the boy with the stigma of Negro blood in his veins in the big house. 


When the imposition was discovered the boy who had been reared as a 


Southern gentleman was sold ‘‘down river.”’ 


The question of our treatment of the Negro necessarily brings up the 


question of our attitude toward the browns, the yellows, and the almo 


} r 


whites. There is an incident in The Bent Twig in which the two Fingal 


girls come to the town of La Chance. They are beautiful, talented, and 


] 


admired by all their classmates, until their cook tells at the corner grocery 
that their mother was part Negro. All of their classmates snub them ex- 


cept the professor’s daughters. The class was not all of the same mind as 
to what they would have done in the same situation, but were inclined 


to 


think that it was pretty hard on the Fingal girls. 
By this time discussion was in deadly earnest. High-school people 


think pretty straight when once they recognize a prejudice as such. 
A straw vote showed nine to one in favor of giving the Negro equal 


political rights, and eleven in favor of giving intelligence tests to all voters 


and office seekers, black or white. Almost unanimously the class voted for 


giving equal educational opportunities to the Negroes. They had decided 


that their standards could be raised only by education. 
And then came the problem of social equality. We held a discussion 


of intermarriage and the predominance of Negro characteristics to the 
fourth and fifth generations. As one man they condemned intermarrying 


as a poor policy. Facing the facts of the case, they admitted that the mix- 
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ing of blood should be laid at the door of the early slave owners. Friend- 
ship with one of all or of part Negro blood, was evidently a matter for in- 
dividual decision. And the snubbing of the almost-white, they branded as 
unfair and thoughtless. 

Sociologists tell us that this is one of the big problems confronting our 
nation. The white man brought this burden onto himself—he transported 
the Negroes to America, sold them into slavery, created a race of mulat- 
toes—and now he cannot ignore them or shirk his responsibility. Truly 
they have become “as a burthensome stone around his neck.” 

GIANETTA L. PRAy 

RocHeEsSTER HicH ScHoor 

ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 


THE SPELL OF THE CLASSROOM CONVENTION 


A year ago my class in seniors rebelled when I told them that the work 
for the next three weeks or so would be concerned with the business letter. 
They muttered openly and, being young and impetuous, the fervor of cru- 
sade in my veins, I asked them why. 

“Tt isn’t practical,” declared the leader of the malcontents. “Every year 
now, for the past six years, we have gone through the same process. We 
write business letters to imaginary people; we ask for jobs; we recom- 
mend each other for imaginary jobs. It’s stupid—it seems a waste of 
time.”’ 

Now the boy who told me these things was far from being an ordinary 
rebel. He stood well in his classes; he was a member of the school maga- 
zine staff; he worked as an elevator boy in his off hours. 

Before I entered teaching, I had been a newspaper reporter in Boston 
and I had kept up my contact with the work during vacation time. Boston 
is a popular convention city and, in my career as a newspaper man, I had 
had more than a little experience with conventions. Conventions, to peo- 
ple who are not acquainted with them, are delightful experiences. There 
is excitement, music, new faces, new places: they’re real good fun. So, I 
told myself, we’ll have a convention. That will relieve the monotony of the 
English course and at the same time give the boys practice in three things: 
letter writing, oral composition through the medium of the platform 
speech, and report writing. 

Now all of these items are taken up in any good commercial course. But 
they are taken up with a textbook at the elbow. And that is vastly differ- 
ent from doing the actual writing and talking for a specific purpose—the 
purpose of doing business. 
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I explained the plan to the boys. They didn’t evince much enthusiasm. 
I didn’t expect them to. They are boys who have to face realities at an 
early age and have little time for fantasy. They are realists from the 
creeping period. But they were polite, probably thinking it wouldn't be 
any worse than a dose of business letters from a textbook. 

The first task was to send for a pamphlet issued by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce on the handling of conventions. Chamber of Com- 
merce sounded business-like to them and they sailed into that. In due time 
the pamphlet arrived, and we went to work. I planned the project to last 
two weeks. It did, and the Monday following the last day of the conven- 
tion, I received requests from three other classes to try the same stunt with 
them. 

Here’s the way I did it. The convention was to be one of salesmen and 
sales managers, as the majority of the class was studying salesmanship. 
We assumed that Boston had been chosen at the last convention as the 
city of meeting for 1929. Then we formed an organization, elected a chair 
man and set to work to prepare for the convention. The preparations were 
to take one week; the convention, another. There were thirty-five mem- 
bers in the class and every one of them was placed on some committee. 
These were the committees chosen: convention, preparations, reception, 
entertainment, publicity, program, information. 

After the boys had made their choices of committee, each group elected 
a committee chairman. Then I gave each committee its instructions. They 
started on Monday, and daily up to Friday some one of the committee re- 
ported orally and submitted a written report to the meeting and to me of 
the progress made by his committee for the day. At the end of the week, 
the chairmen of the various committees submitted reports, giving details 
concerning each member. 

Now as to what each committee did! The preparations committee went 
to the library and drew up by-laws which were submitted and accepted by 
the convention. The convention committee drafted a letter of invitation 
to each member of the class (who represented a different city in the coun- 
try). There were five boys on the convention committee and each boy 
drafted a letter which was approved first by the committee and later writ- 
ten and given to each member of the class. The letter drafted by the com- 
mittee at large was sent to the headmaster of the school who was invited 
to speak at the convention. This involved the writing of about five letters 
apiece on the part of the committee. Not only that, but each member of 
the class had to answer that letter of invitation; this meant that at this 
stage of the plan every boy in the room had written at least one letter. 
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The reception committee received the letters of acceptance accompa- 
nied by a note of explanation from the convention committee and, after 
ascertaining the number of men who were to attend the convention, com- 
piled statistics and handed the material to the publicity committee to be 
made into a story for the newspapers. The reception committee also con- 
sulted the hotels and boarding-houses in the city to ascertain the prices in 
all classes of hotels and boarding-houses. The members then drew up a 
letter of information about the city and sent it to the boys in the class for 
their convenience when “they arrived in the city.” 

For this courtesy the members of the convention wrote a second letter, 
thanking the reception committee for its thoughtfulness. The informa- 
tion committee was busy in the meantime. All data concerning theater 
and amusement rates were carefully collected; car fares, directions to and 
from different points of interest, were written down and the material, when 
it was assembled, handed over to the program committee, which had the 
job of creating on the typewriter a program for the convention. In addi- 
tion, we had to have speakers. 

For this emergency another committee was chosen. This committee 
then invited boys in the class to speak and permitted them to select their 
own subjects provided they were of commercial interest. I include a num- 
ber of the subjects that you may judge for yourselves. 

“The Uses of Education in Business”; “The Selling of Mattresses”; 
‘Selling in Rural Districts’’; “The Story of Heinz’ 57”; ‘““The Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures in Business.’’ All of these boys were intimately acquainted 
by actual experience with their subjects. 

The following Monday the convention began. The members of the con- 
vention committee acted as chairmen daily. Each speaker was introduced 
to the convention in a short address by the chairman. At the close of each 
talk, some member of the convention addressed the chairman and made a 
motion that the secretary of the committee—a member of the convention 
committee—be directed to write the speaker a letter of thanks. 

There were four speakers for the first four days of the week. On Fri- 
day, the convention lost its business aspect and turned to pleasure. Four 
boys, members of the convention, put on a series of monologues and im- 
personations which were received with great delight. Then the headmaster 
was introduced by the chairman and spoke for ten minutes; and at the 
close of his speech the same procedure was gone through—the secretary 
was directed to write him a letter of thanks. 

At the close of the convention, the members of the publicity committee, 
who had been writing daily accounts of the proceedings of the meetings, 
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gathered together all the material and assembled an article for the mythi- 
cal Salesman’s Magazine. The next Monday, I asked the boys to write a 
theme on the convention. 

In this way I got more work out of those thirty-five boys than even they 
would have done in preparing for a season of football. They were enthu- 
siastic about the matter of treatment and were astounded when I told 
them how much actual work they had done while engaged in this project. 

The thirty-five boys together wrote about 175 letters. Each boy in the 
class wrote at least three letters and two reports in addition to making 
oral reports for his commmittee. Sixteen boys prepared ten-minute talks 
on business subjects which involved outside work in the library; two boys 
learned monologues to give before the class and three boys gathered all 
the material of the various committees together in a program. 

This can be done with younger classes in a more simplified form. The 
Chamber of Commerce will furnish an outline easily followed. 

RoBerT F. DENvViR, JR. 
DorCHESTER HiGH SCHOOL For Boys 


MASSACHUSETTS 





LITERATURE UNDER THE DALTON PLAN 

The Dalton Plan has the advantage of presenting definite tasks for the 
pupil, and, in addition, gives the perspective of a larger task in the w 
unit seen in advance of the doing. Further, the work is highly motivated 
by the external drive of the “blue line.”’ It appears at first that the short 
story might lend itself admirably to a contract procedure which would 
map out a definite number of stories to be read with questions to serve a 
a guide for the pupils. 

Whether we discuss the short story or any other type of lesson which 
aims at appreciation, the Dalton Plan lends itself readily to the complete 
loss of such an outcome. With the report of the Committee of Ten in 
1890, the beginning of a recognition of differences in rate of learning be- 
came evident, but since that time educators have shifted their beliefs and 
have shown conclusively that the most significant individual differences 
are qualitative. The Dalton Plan recognizes almost exclusively only quan- 
titative differences. 

If the pupils in the English class are to study the short story they are 
all given the same contract. There is either a choice between a relatively 
few possibilities or all children must read the same story. To be sure, one 
child may, if he is able, complete his whole contract in a day or two, while 
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another child may spend a period of weeks in completing his contract. 
The fact that all children have widely different backgrounds and widely 
different levels of maturity is scarcely considered in the predetermined 
contract. 

Unquestionably, under the Dalton Plan, pupils are interested, vitally 
interested, but too frequently that interest grows out of the urge to com- 
plete a unit and secure the teacher’s approval. To complete his units the 
child must read his short stories and answer questions to prove that he 
has read. Then, the interest becomes not intrinsic in the story but in the 
questions. 

Any attempt to check closely upon the child’s reading results in a re- 
telling of the story, unless the teacher is willing to work out questions 
which involve reflective thinking. Moreover, is there any checking device 
for appreciation that will give an answer sufficiently conclusive to deter- 
mine whether or not the child should really be given his “blue line”’? 

Does the individual work in the contract plan provide for the mutual 
sharing and interchange of ideas so essential to maximum appreciation? 
Evidently, this brief, rapidly moving narrative that children are studying 
has a more lasting effect if the experience is shared with others. The Eng- 
lish teacher is, surely, not concerned primarily with the child’s reproduc- 
tion of events of the story. She wishes the child to have a wider back- 
ground of experience that makes possible a realization of a kinship with 
all people in all times and a broader, more tolerant interpretation of life. 

Assuredly, the Dalton Plan does provide for socialization. It is the so- 
cialization of an informal bit of conversation between two or three pupils, 
or the occasional conference period. Usually, this conference centers 
about some group difficulty, or, if it is a class meeting the topic must be 
general enough to gain the interest of pupils in widely divergent stages of 
work. The discussion that is for the purpose of enjoyment and growth in 
understanding is practically absent under the usual regulations of the 
Plan. The result that comes from frequent, informal, class discussions has 
much greater possibility of being the growth in viewpoint that the English 
teacher desires. 

A study of the short story may result in only the recall of events and 
characters under the impetus of the “blue-line”; such motivation may 
finally grow into an intrinsic interest, but there is grave danger that it may 
not do so. Oftentimes, the short story is our transition from the child’s 
reading to reading on a higher level. In this instance, particularly, our 
motive is to secure intrinsic interest, the internal drive that carries the 
pupil on so that he will read for the pleasure of reading even though the 
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type has changed from his previous habits. Surely, the best way to secure 
such interest is not by means of an external drive which we hope will be- 
come intrinsic, but by taking account of the individual interests. This in- 
terest finds its culmination in the interrelationship of ideas derived from 
discussion. Growth to a point beyond individual interests is attained in 
its fullest degree only through the varied contacts of discussion that pro- 
vide for sharing of opinions and a vitalizing of experience. 
CLYDE HIssonc 
AND 
Mary CHAMPE HISSONG 


STATE COLLEG! 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 





A STUDY-UNIT FOR OUTLINES 

In planning two weeks of outlining for a class of thirty Juniors, the fol 
lowing general considerations were kept in mind: first, by the third year of 
high school outlines have become an important device for organizing mate- 
rial gathered from several sources; second, outlining does not belong to 
the English class alone; third, as a plan for writing, outlines are important 
in themes dealing with facts; fourth, the ability to outline what has been 
read is an indication of the student’s recognition of relationships and rela- 
tive importance. The unit was planned then with an effort to give students 
exercise in seeing the outline in what was already written, in organizing 
material gathered from several reference books, in arranging ideas in natu- 
ral and logical sequence, in writing from an outline, and in speaking from 
an outline. 

Little help could be got from the textbook, which gave three lines of 
comment and suggested a form to be followed. The material was obtained 
from reference books, magazines, and mimeographed sheets. 

The plan of study for the two weeks was: 


OUTLINE CONTRACT 
C 
Write in your notebook all of the assignments in Part C 
1. Re-arrange in good outline form the topics on mimeographed sheet 
2. Make an outline of the life of William C. Gorgas from facts given in clas 
3. Outline the three articles on mimeographed sheet 2. 
4. Make a short outline for an oral report on some phase of your research sub- 
ject. Submit the outline for approval. Make the oral report using the ap- 
proved outline as a guide 
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5. For your research paper make a detailed outline with a bibliography (three 
references or more). 

6. Write your paper by this outline. 

7. Correct your theme and submit it with the bibliography to the class editors 
of the booklets 

B 
Select one to write in your note book: 

1. From your past two weeks of work in any subject, make an outline which 
will serve as a help for you in reviewing. This will be looked over by the 
teacher in the subject you choose 

2. Make an outline of your own life 


Outline a magazine article to which you have been referred (see posted list) 
A 
1. Make an outline of your personal ideals. 
Make an outline and write a theme (400 words) on a topic of your own 
choosing. Have the subject approved before beginning 


Make an outline for an interesting visit to historic Williamsburg 


On the first day, the students were given mimeographed sheets contain- 
ing three lists: one of items from a menu; another of sports; another of 
the duties of a Knight of the Round Table—they had recently studied The 
Idylls of the King. The items in each were to be arranged in logical groups, 
the student supplying the several group heads for each list. The next day 
the groupings were discussed, the most logical ones approved, and the out- 
line form explained. Each student then converted his grouped items into 
outlines. Certain important matters of form, such as parallel construction, 
indentation, capitalization, were listed on the board and explained in con- 
nection with the outlines prepared from the lists. The students then 
worked out rules for making outlines, using as heading some title of their 
own choosing such as “Beware” or “Warnings” or “Instructions.” The 
teacher discussed with the class some of the advantages of knowing how 
to make an outline, the class contributing from their experience with the 
outline as a device for studying, planning, reviewing in English, history, 
science, etc. 

On the third day, the class was told briefly the life of William C. Gorgas 

chosen because his career was interesting, because his contributions were 
related to what had recently been studied in science, and because suitable 
material was available. The class together named and had one member 
write on the board the main headings under which the facts of his life 
might be arranged. The teacher explained the method of taking running 
notes. The class copied on paper the headings from the board, leaving four 
or five lines under each heading. An article on the life of Gorgas was read 
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by the teacher, the class taking notes under proper headings. A second 
article was read, and the class added to the notes already taken. This ar- 
ticle was in a different vein and only occasionally repeated the first. The 
material gathered by the class together was re-arranged by each student in 
outline form. 

The contracts were distributed and explained and detailed explanation 
of C 5, 6, 7, 8 was given. It was suggested that the class choose some gen 
eral subject of interest some phase of which each member might use as a 
topic for his paper. When the suggested subjects were written on the 
board, those which were suitable and for which reference material was 
available were voted upon by the class. As the preference of the class was 
fairly evenly divided between two subjects, it was decided to make two 
booklets, one on Heroes and one on Historic Virginia Homes. The class 
thereupon became divided into “the heroes” and “‘the homes.” Elections 
were conducted simultaneously in different parts of the room; and an edi 


») write the 


tor, a publisher, someone to write the dedication, and someone t 
preface were chosen. At a meeting held later, each group decided to whom 
they would dedicate their book and a member of the group wrote to that 
person (in one case a teacher; in the other the Senior Class) requesting 
permission to place in the booklet the proposed dedication. 

Reference books were kept in the classroom, and the period was given to 
“research,” to individual and group criticism of the work being done, and 
to discussion of selection and arrangement of material. 

Two single paragraphs, one from the magazine section of a newspaper 
and the other from a textbook, and a longer article called ““Some Famous 
Clocks” (mimeographed sheet 2, C 3) were given to the class to outline. 

The oral reports (C 4) were made before the search for material was 
completed and served as a help in checking upon what each student wa 
accomplishing. 

The completed outline (C 5) was submitted and was approved by the 
teacher or revised by the student before the theme (C 6) was written by 
it. The papers were corrected by the teacher, returned to the student, who 
then made his corrections, erasing or copying as neatness demanded. The 
corrected papers (C 7) were finally collected by the editors, who were re- 
sponsible for their groups. 

The booklets themselves were presented to the class the week following 
the completion of the unit. Some formality was given the occasion, and 
justly so, as the publishers and staff had spent time and effort to make 
cloth covers for the books, to paste in illustrations, to look in the library 
shelves for suggestions as to suitable dedications, to study the make-up of 
a book as to table of contents, preface, foreword, etc. 
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In the B part, B 1 was very popular. The autobiographical outlines 
(B 2) were fairly successful, but no one attempted to outline his personal 
ideals (A 1). In B 3, articles were recommended from The National Geo- 
graphic, Forum, and The Reader’s Digest, care being taken to keep within 
the reading interests and ability of the student and to select articles that 
actually did have an underlying framework. 

On the whole the unit was successful in that the entire group appeared 
to be interested and did more and better work than usual. They became 
interested in the outline as a plan and became familiar with the mechanics 
of outlining. 

Soon after the unit was completed, I had occasion to seek out a member 
of the class during his study-period. He appeared to be so busy writing 
that I interrupted him apologetically. His reply was polite, “I didn’t have 
anything specially to do, so I was just outlining the life of Peter Dolittle’’! 

The outline may even function in imaginative composition! 

Joan CHAFFE MILLER 
THe MATTHEW WHALEY HicH ScHOOI 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 





ONE CLASSIC OR FREE READING 

Last semester, when we came to our study of the American novel in our 
American literature course, I shuddered involuntarily. Must I re-read 
The Last of the Mohicans with some students who ardently hoped that 
they had seen the last of the Mohicans? Must I again endure those apa- 
thetic looks of the rapid readers, while the rest of us dwelt on passages the 
slower readers were having difficulty with? Must I catch the bored look 
of the feminine section, while the masculine section and I were engaged 
in a few minor skirmishes? Of course there were other classics. But after 
we had torn them to shreds, by the deadly chapter-by-chapter process, 
the beauty of the story was gone for many of us—forever. 

An editorial in the English Journal urged me on to express my latent 
desire and I prepared for action. The next day I made an announce- 
ment. Instead of devoting four or five weeks to studying one American 
novel, we were going to read several in one or two weeks. The announce- 
ment was greeted with “Whoopee!” 

I helped each student select his first novel. Since we did not have many 
copies of many books, we made a survey of the town. One lad brought 
his father’s set of Jack London’s novels. Every Scarlet Letter in town was 
unearthed. I begged and borrowed copies of The Virginian. 
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They began to read, and they read avidly. I stood by, ready to help 
them during class periods, and quietly we threshed out the difficult parts. 
I secured reading tests from the Kenyon Company, Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, and when a student finished a book, I tested him on it. I was un- 
able to secure one or two tests, and to my surprise some of the students 
were disappointed. They enjoyed being tested! 

I made an assignment one day. Each student was to prepare a brief 
résumé of some sort, for the chief purpose of arousing his neighbor’s inter- 
est in his book. To show how successful this was, I need only to quote a 
few statements: ‘“‘Can’t you get me a copy of The Virginian? There are 
about five waiting for John’s copy, and I want to read it before the movie 
comes to town.” “Gosh, I stayed up last night to finish The Sea Wolf. I'm 
‘gonna’ read all of London’s.” ‘“‘Aw, you promised Janice Meredith to me 
next.” “You know, that Scarlet Letter is pretty good—for a classic! 

When we completed our reading as a class project, I found that ea 
student had read on an average of three books. The Virginian, The Scar 
let Letter, The Sea Wolf, and Parnassus on Wheels led the lists in popu 
larity. They read Still Jim, My Antonia, Ben Hur, The Daughter of th 
South, The Marble Faun, and several others, whose titles, I 
not especially appeal to some teachers. 

In general, we all had an excellent time. Some of those books are still 
having a run of popularity. Although we may have missed some things in 
so general a survey of the American novel, we learned that there are sev 
eral good novels. 

Since that time, because of a little adroit advertising, Te Count 
Monte Cristo, The Three Musketeers, Moby Dick, Typee, The Haunted 
Bookshop, and The Houseboat on the Styx have been pushed to popular- 
ity. Several have even bought copies of their own. (A most notable result 
in a typical movie-mad school. ) 

This plan has its drawbacks, I know. But since it succeeded so well, 
and since I secured the necessary impetus through the English Journal, I 
submit it. 

CATHERINE WHITTIER 
MILLEDGEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIAL 


Four years ago the practice pads in grammar and mechanics were 
practically unknown. Teachers realized clearly that their pupils 
were not acquiring habits of correctness, in spite of 


Mechanical and 


ability to quote Ss ant finitions, and were call- 
Social Drills. 2Dility to quote rules and definitions, and were cal 


ing loudly for more drill materials. One pad, pub- 
lished in 1926, with only limited magazine and mail publicity, has 
had a constantly growing patronage in the face of rapidly increasing 
competition, and has sold 75,000 copies. And it is only a straw in 
the wind, for there are now at least a score of such publications. 

What are the results of all this outlay of money and yet more 
precious time? Some improvement, doubtless, but no fundamental 
change in the literacy of the college Freshman. Such exercises are 
admirably calculated to make pupils certain in their knowledge of 
conventions, but are imperfect as builders of skill, and probably 
quite inefficient as developers of habitual correctness. They go a 
desirable and necessary step beyond the old drill on the statements 
of more-or-less-understood principles. Yet, prolonged to the point 
of nausea, they will not establish habit. 

Why doesn’t the effect of all this error-correction and blank-fill- 
ing carry over more fully to ordinary speech and writing? Just be- 
cause the circumstances surrounding the choice of the forms are so 
different in the drills and in daily expression. In the drills the choice 
of forms occupies the focus of attention; the pupil is not attempting 
to communicate any message of his own. When he speaks or writes 
out of school, or in school classes other than English—or, presuma- 
bly, even in a theme—he is chiefly concerned with the expression of 
an idea or feeling. This disparity in conditions is so great as to pro- 
duce a practical dualism in his mental life—a separation of his drill 
from his composing. 

Can we devise drills that, building upon the sure knowledge es- 
tablished by these proofreading and completion exercises, will make 
a closer approach to “real life’ and thus contribute more to habit- 
ual correctness? If so, how? 
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One approach was indicated several years ago by Charles A. 
Cockayne, of Springfield, Massachusetts. He constructed oral drills 
for use by pairs of pupils. Johnny read aloud from a sheet on which 
the forms to be practiced were omitted, while his partner Harry 
read silently a complete, correct copy and called attention to any 
errors. Cockayne has never published his material. This very im- 
portant oral attack has been followed up in a more conventional way 
by Edward H. Webster, of Montclair, New Jersey, in his published 
book of drills for student-teachers. 

A second direction of advance is illustrated by the work of Helen 
Rand, of the University of Illinois, in some elementary-school drill 
books, and by several teachers of Cicero Township High School, in 
their Adventures Wise and Otherwise and Trail Fires. It is the sub- 
stitution of a continuous narrative for separate sentences. Though 
these materials are still proofreading and completion exercises, the 
presence of a subject-matter interest brings them somewhat closer 
to life than are the earlier types of drill. 

The third possible modification of mechanical toward social prac- 
tice work appears in the controlled-construction tests devised by 
Frank L. Clapp, of the University of Wisconsin. Without mention 
ing the forms on which he wishes to test, he gives directions for com 
posing sentences which are sure to include them. Unfortunately his 
technique seems too cumbersome to be used for drills, especially for 
drills in the form of continuous discourse, but some one should 
adapt it to this purpose or devise other means to the same end. 

Tosummarize: The most effective teaching of any point in gram- 
mar or mechanics requires (1) raising the problem in the pupils’ 
minds, preferably through their own attempts at expression; (2) 
guiding them to the solution of the problem—i.e., the convention to 
be taught; (3) mechanical drills of the proofreading or completion 
type, usually self-checking by a key; (4) social drills, always in- 
volving connected discourse, so far as possible permitting seeming 
freedom in construction of sentences, frequently oral; and (5) 
succeeding composition projects likely to require many uses of the 
convention just learned. The composition projects (5) must al- 
ways remain the responsibility of the individual teacher. The social 
drills (4) offer opportunity for the ingenuity of textbook authors 
and pad makers, 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A MARIONETTE YEARBOOK 

Puppetry, a yearbook devoted to puppets and marionettes, will come 
into being November 15. It is to be edited by Paul McPharlin, director of 
the Marionette Fellowship of Detroit and compiler of a repertoire of 
Marionette Plays. Garrett Becker, director of the International Mario- 
nette Laboratory, Perry Dilley, of San Francisco, Professor James Juvenal 
Hayes, editor of the Puppet Page in The Drama, and Helen Haiman, 
author of a book on marionettes, will be contributing editors. Gordon 
Craig has written the foreword. A finding bulletin, listing materials, 
ready-made marionettes, and companies available for booking, is includ- 
ed. Priced at $1.25. Address Paul McPharlin, 155 Wimbleton Drive, Bir- 


mingham, Michigan. 





SPEECH TEACHERS MEET IN CHICAGO 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
The convention will be held in Chicago Sunday, December 28—Janu- 

ary 1, and all meetings except the one on Tuesday afternoon, December 
30, will take place at the Stevens Hotel. 

In response to numerous requests to keep the program simple and in- 
formal, all prepared papers will be confined to the general sessions and to 
the topical sessions on Tuesday morning. The graded sessions on Monday 
afternoon and the topical sessions on Wednesday morning will be built 
around discussion topics, with several informal speakers assigned to each 
and with plenty of time for discussion. The round tables for discussion of 
research will be entirely informal except in so far as the respective chair- 
men may choose to prime their groups in advance. 

Among the features so far assured for the general session are: 

An address on “The Traditions of our Subject,” by Hoyt H. Hudson, 
Princton University. 

An address by Dr. Smiley Blanton, who has just returned from abroad, 
on some phase of the problem of stuttering. 

An address of welcome by President Hutchins of the University of 


Chicago. 
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An address on the Max Reinhardt “‘Schauspiel und Regie Seminar” by 
Barclay S. Leathem, who has spent a year in study at that school. 

An address by James M. O'Neill, University of Michigan, on the prog 
ress and prospects of his committee, which is co-operating with the English 
Council on curriculum division. 

A series of addresses on the general topic of what is being done for 
American speech. The National Broadcasting Company will be repre- 
sented by Miss Vida Ravenscroft Sutton, and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System by its vice-president, Henry A. Bellows. Dean Immel has prom 
ised a speaker representing the talking picture industry; a man of science 





and a superintendent of schools are also assured. 

There is some possibility of an address by Professor F. K. Foster, Di 
rector of Cadet Teaching, School of Education, University of Washing 
ton, on speech problems in the training of the teacher; also of a motio1 
picture demonstration of the larynx in action by G. Oscar Russell, Uni 
versity of Ohio. 

Among the speakers to be heard in the graded and topical sessions ar 
C. K. Thomas, Cornell, on phonetics; Mrs. Josephine Holmes, Mount 
Holyoke, on the European theater; James A. Winans, Dartmouth, on “I 
Public Speaking Out?”; H. S. Woodward, Western Reserve, on new 
studies of audience opinion; and J. R. Lane, Wisconsin, on speech training 
in the grades. In addition Dr. Kenyon reports a dozen or more accept 
ances for the program in disorders of speech, which will be concentrated 
this year on a co-operative study of stammering. 

Convention rates (fare and one-half for round trip) have been arranged 
as in past years. Do not purchase tickets without first obtaining full in 
formation (available at all railroad ticket offices) regarding correct pro 
cedure. 

Room reservations may be made by writing direct to Hotel Stevens 


Chicago. 





THE PERIODICALS 
Needed! A Native American Theater. Paul Green. The Drama Maga- 
zine, October, 1930. America needs today a native theater interpretative 
of American spirit and giving expression to our drive, ideals, and spiritual 
unity. Such a theater should be as expressive of American life and char- 
acter as our banks, skyscrapers, railroads, industries, machinery, talkies, 
and movies. The great difficulty is that no American dramatist is writing 
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for such a theater as that to which Tolstoy and Tchekhov spoke—the vast 
troubled soul of Russia. The Hairy Ape failed to realize America in him- 
self because O’Neill delivered him over to ‘‘a scheme of Nihilistic philoso- 
phy and theater symbolism.” Strange Interlude depicts a group of weak 
and unimportant people involved in poetic Narcissism and hypnotic 
monologues escaping from life through the author’s subterfuge of the 
stage. “Why don’t you folks sometimes write about the America we 
know,” said an engineer who has spent the greater part of his life building 
railroads, and overseeing men and steam shovels as they cut through 
mountains, or built machinery and bridges. The question is open. Our 
dramatists have developed no vision; nor have our critics conceived what 
the American theater could become; they have only provided news about 
what is going on; our directors have not set about creating the American 
theater. We have no Stanislavski, no Meyerhold, no Granowski. Ameri- 
can actors and theater artisans remain what the producers, managers, and 
leaderless public require. Our producing organizations likewise have ac- 
cepted an international or a foreign field, and our Little Theaters are 
handicapped with a tendency to ape their betters. Only in the case of two 
or three American theater designers are there conceptions of what the 
American theaters could become, and they have largely been forced to 
confine their efforts to theoretical drawings on paper. 

Poetry in the Intermediate School. By Mabel O’Brien. Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, October, 1930. An investigation by a com- 
mittee at Teachers College, New York City, of 106 curriculums showed 
that less than ten suggested that opportunities be given for the writing of 
original poetry, and none hinted at either procedure or activities. Inquiry 
in the Yeatman Intermediate School, of St. Louis, revealed that children 
rarely read poetry through choice. To develop interest, ballads and nar- 
rative poems were read first, emphasizing in order the quick-moving 
story, rhythm, poems rich in imagery, and the lyric note. Then came sug- 
gestions that the children write. The results of the first creative work 
were simply comparisons, linking commonplace objects with imaginary 
persons or things. Later, attention was focused on pictures appealing to 
the senses. Soon there were similes, couplets, or four-lined stanzas, fol- 
lowed by longer poems. Frequently children offered to read their poems 
to their groups. Interest was maintained by encouraging individuals 
through building sympathetic, though often critical audiences. 

Student Responses in the Measurement of Reading Comprehension. 
By Spencer Shank. Journal of Educational Research, September, 1930. 
An analysis of forty-seven reading tests, including most of the early 
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tests, beginning with Starch and Gray (Silent Reading) and including 
the ten tests having the highest sales record reported by the Bureau of 
Administrative Research, University of Cincinnati. The results indicate 
that: 

(1) Test-authors have used a wide variety of student responses in test 
construction. (2) Types of responses might be classified into general 
groups with sub-types showing little variation. (3) The types of responses 
within a single test have differed greatly, or have been very similar in 
nature. (4) Some tests have used only a single type of response; others 
have used two, three, four, or more types. (5) Some tests have used 
numerous ways in which to present the same general response, and at the 
same time have used only one way in which to present a widely different 
general response. (6) In some instances, the number and types of re- 
sponses have not been held constant from test form to test form. (7) The 
most frequently used general response has been that of asking the student 
in some manner to give a thought stated directly in the reading content. 
The most frequently used specific response has been that of asking the 
student to write his response to a question whose answer may be found 
directly in the content. (8) The number of new tests published per year 
has not been regularly increasing, but if tests are grouped into those 
published in four-year periods, a general increase may be noted. (9) Co- 
incident with the increase in number of new tests published, there has 
been a decided broadening in the scope and nature of the tests. The early 
tests used only one, two, or three types of responses. Recent tests hav: 
more than doubled those numbers. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Charles J. Finger is one of the leading authors of adventure stories 
vriting in English. He won the Longmans prize and the Newberry Medal 
and was awarded an honorary Doctorate in Literature by Knox College. 
He edits a small magazine of opinion, A//l’s Well, from his Ozark retreat 
and contributes to many magazines and to the New York Herald Trib- 
une and New York World. Among his many books are Highwaymen, 
Bushrangers, Romantic Rascals, Tales from Silverlands, Life of David 
Livingstone, Life of Robert Burns, Seven Horizons, Tales Worth Telling, 
Spreading Stain, Frontier Ballads, and Courageous Companions. 
Julian M. Drachman (A.B. College of the City of New York; M.A. 
Columbia) will receive his Ph.D. from Columbia upon publication of his 
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dissertation, The Literature of Natural Science. He has taught for the 
past decade in the Morris High School, of New York City, where he has 
been in charge of Freshman dramatics and adviser to the weekly Piper. 
His poems and book reviews have appeared in many periodicals and an- 
thologies. 

Myra L. McCoy is a member of the faculty of the Lincoln High School 
of Cleveland, vice-president of the National Association of Teachers and 
Supervisors of High-School Journalism, adviser to the Lincoln Log staff, 
and adviser to the Cleveland Hi-Press Club, a city-wide organization of 
junior and senior high school journalists. She was formerly president of 
the Cleveland Association of Journalism Teachers. 

Thomas E. Robinson (A.B. Lehigh University) taught English in 
Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, and has now entered the English de- 
partment of the Trenton Senior High School. During his three years as 
faculty adviser of the Junior Four Review, the paper each year won all- 
American honors in the National Scholastic Press Association. 

Norma Dobie Solve (Ph.D. University of Michigan) has had secondary 
school experience in Oregon, Wisconsin, and Michigan, and has been a 
member of the faculties of the Universities of Michigan and Oregon. She 
has contributed articles to the English Journal, and is the author of 
Stuart Politics in Chapman’s Tragedy of Chabot, a publication of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Helen Reets (M.A. Columbia University) has been head of the high 
school English department in Tyrone, Pennsylvania, on the staff of the 
English department at Newtown High School, New York City, and is 
now on the English faculty at Richmond Hill High School, New York. 

Edwin A. Whalen (B.A., M.A. Columbia University) has taught Eng- 
lish in the New York City high schools since 1913, with brief interludes 
out for service in France, for newspaper work, and certain travels as a 
textbook missionary for the Century Company. 

William R. Parker (A.B. Roanoke College; M.A. Princeton Univer- 
sity) has written for the Educational Review and several magazines of 
verse. 

Frances R. Angus left the University of Chicago several years ago to 
find time to write. She has contributed verse to Scribner’s, Spectator, 
McGill Literary Supplement, Boston Transcript, and the English Journal. 
She is author of Fundamentals of French and has edited French Poetry: 


An Anthology. 
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Sidney Cox is a member of the English Department of Dartmouth 
College. He has published previous articles in the English Journal. 

Hallam Walker Davis (A.B. Indiana University; A.M. Columbia Uni- 
versity) has been head of the English department at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College since 1921. He is the author of two textbooks, Se/f- 
Improvement in English and The Column. For some years he has con- 
ducted a column of light essay and humor for the Kansas Industrialist, 
now being syndicated to Kansas newspapers. 

Wilson O. Clough (A.B. from Union University, with graduate study 
at Colorado and Chicago, and Montpellier, France) is assistant professor 
of English at the University of Wyoming. Plentiful experience with teach- 
ing Freshman English is responsible for his experimental attitude toward 
ways and means of teaching grammar and composition. 

Vera Lighthall (B.A. Iowa State Teachers College; M.A. University 
of Chicago) was formerly head of the department of English, Central 
High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, and instructor in the summer 
sessions of Iowa State Teachers College. She is now head of the English 
department in the Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen 

Melvin Rigg (A.B. Baker; Ph.D. Pennsylvania; Ph.D. Ohio State) 


has been a member of the faculty of Central High School, St. 


J 


Oklahoma City College, and is now professor of philosophy an 
chology at Kenyon College. 

G. S. Hubbell (B.A., M.A. Wesleyan, Connecticut; Ph.D. Princeton) 
has taught English at the University of New Mexico and at Williams 
College. He is now associate professor of English at the University of 
California. 

August H. Mason (B.A. Ohio Wesleyan University; Docteur d’Uni- 
versite, Paris) is professor of English at Howard College, Birminghan 
Alabama. He has contributed to the Springfield Republican and the Edin- 
burgh Evening Dispatch and is the author of Walter Savage Landor, 
Poete Lyrique, published by les Presses Universitaires, Paris. His poetry 
has appeared also in Poetry World, the Literary Lantern, the Literary 
Digest, and The Quill (Howard College). 
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ELEMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


The author of this attractive and clearly printed book’ is the instructor 
of journalism in the George Washington High School, New York City. 
This welcome fact should assure a practical and tried method of teaching 
journalism in the secondary schools. The purpose of the book as outlined 
in the introduction is to supply the high-school student with the principles 
of newspaper craftsmanship, so that he may go ahead with this equipment 
and experiment for himself on the school paper. 

Beginning in the writing process with the news story and the lead, the 
author takes up one problem at a time, aiming to give the student some 
sense of mastery over that particular problem. The twenty-nine chapters 
cover the entire process of news gathering and writing, and include after 
the news story, the follow-up story, the speech, play, film, concert, and 
book report, the various kinds of feature story, the different types of 
sports story, the column, and lastly, headline writing, the mechanical 
makeup of a paper, proofreading and advertising. The appendix covers 
high-school news sources, newspaper terms and spelling lists, the Johnson 
judging scale for high-school newspapers, and a selective list of miscel- 
laneous exercises. 

The book in outline is comprehensive, almost exhaustive, but in method 
it is extremely clear and simple; the directions about writing are stripped 
bare of all verbiage. The author believes that the student is interested in 
writing, and not in directions about how to write. 

Each chapter contains by way of explanation just one page or two, 
sometimes only half a page about the particular form of news writing 
presented. Nearly every chapter has a slogan at the end in Bodoni bold- 
face type touching the high points of the explanation. 

Miss Wrinn is of the opinion that carefully selected models for writing 
culled from the leading city papers will impress a young writer more than 
pages of technical advice on how to master a certain type of story. She 
illustrates the value of the method employed by including a few student 
reports from The Cherry Tree, which resulted from the imitation of the 
article stimulating the stories. The Cherry Tree, the paper of the George 

* Elements of Journalism. By Mary J. J. Wrinn. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1929. Pp. 300. $1.80. 
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Washington High School, is the only high-school paper represented in the 
book. The author does not stress imitation, but realizes that models are 
necessary for the guidance of young writers. 

The stories used are taken from metropolitan papers the country over, 
New York predominating, because the writer believes that to present 
stories of wide scope from the world at large is the best plan. Then the 
young journalist can narrow the principles to the little world drama of his 
own school life. In point of craftsmanship the metropolitan models are 
undoubtedly superior to the efforts of high-school journalists, but in using 
no models from high-school papers, Miss Wrinn is an innovator. 

The book in treatment and presentation shows a professional and 
broad-minded approach to a high-school course in journalism. There is no 
writing down to the students. However, there is a deep understanding of 
the high school mind and its limitations. This is apparent in the brief, 
straightforward directions given at the close of each chapter. Often they 
are reduced to a simple formula, easily followed by beginners in news 
writing. Every practical teacher knows the necessity of this procedure, 
although theorists may decry it. 

EVALINE HARRINGTON 
West HicH ScHooL 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO 


SHAKESPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM: 


Will the making of editions of Shakespeare’s plays never end? And 
yet this one is new and different. Its English is admirably fitted to youth 
ful minds: it is simple, familiar, and stimulating. Mrs. Leonard’s schol- 
arship is thorough but it merely helps the reader without obtruding itself. 

The Introduction brings the young reader into the very midst of 
Elizabethan England, its villages with children and grown-ups, its Lon- 
don with its queen. 

There are excellent notes intended to stimulate interest rather than 
philosophize and that also inform the student about the situation on the 
stage at that moment, stage business and the like, to make the student 
visualize the play as acted, drama as Shakespeare intended it to be. A 
number of questions, helpful to the teacher and to the students, accom- 
pany chapters and scenes. 

In the Appendix Mrs. Leonard has condensed the fairy and village 
scenes into a little play of ten pages without changing the story or spoil- 

* Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. By Pauline W. Leonard, late Librarian 
of West Virginia University. Boston: D.C. Heath and Co. Pp. 109 
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ing the Shakesperian flavor. It will be welcome to many teachers and 
pupils who enjoy actual presentation as a means of really coming to 
know the play. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


A NEW APPROACH TO POETRY’ 

The authors of this attractive volume frankly and gladly acknowledge 
their obvious indebtedness to Professor Edith Rickert’s New Methods for 
the Study of Literature. Their book is the fruit of their efforts during a 
two years’ attempt to put into practice some of the principles she has ad- 
vanced. 

This New Approach to Poetry is divided into three sections, the first of 
which deals with poetical imagery, rhythm, the sound of words, and the 
significance of the arrangement of verse on the printed page. Part II con- 
sists of some sixty pages of verse, ranging from an extract from Chaucer 
down to a comparatively generous supply of present-day verse and versi- 
cles. Then in Part III, with its twenty-four pages, we take a hop, step, and 
jump through the nature of prose, poetry, and taste. Parts of the volume 
are quite within the range of many high-school Sophomores, while some 
of it would tax these same students four years later. 

In the house of art are many mansions, and many are the paths that 
lead to its door. Probably this book is called a New Approach, not for the 
novelty nor for the originality of many of the ideas here advanced concern- 
ing the nature of poetry, but rather for its methods, which are stimulating, 
careful, and frequently clever. The chapter on “Re-creating a Reality”’ is 
well worth while indeed; the ‘“Appeal to Rhythm” is less successful—pos- 
sible, in part, because no two of us play the same poem in quite the same 
fashion, and the system here used at length of indicating accented and 
unaccented syllables is only a step in advance of our old fashion of mark- 
ing longs and shorts. From such writings as those of the late Professor 
Gummere, it would seem, might have been gained better ideas for a more 
accurate marking of metrical values. But, after all, marking the crests 
and hollows of a line of verse is of far less value in training the pupil’s ear 
to the fine movements of poetry than is the practice of teacher and student 
learning to read aloud well and to their habituating themselves to com- 
mitting much of the best poetry and to repeating it till it becomes a per- 

*A New Approach to Poetry. By Elsa Chapin and Russell Thomas, University of 


Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 189. 
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manent part of themselves. Recently I heard a class thus giving the clos- 
ing stanzas of Shelley’s ‘““Adonais,” and I am sure that they had mastered 
its wonderful surges and its harmonies in a fashion they never could have 
gained in a whole year of metrical charting. 

One could wish, too, that instead of spending their precious space on 
the appeal to the eye made by the printed form of the poem, interesting as 
this may be, and as novel as it may seem to some readers, the authors had 
devoted these pages to an equally careful study of the different purposes 
of the poet, or to a discussion that might aid the student in gaining some- 
thing of an appreciation of the fundamental brain work that characterizes 
our supreme poetry. The trouble with much of our present-day verse is 
that it is short circuited—short ci:cuited at the top of the spinal cord 
and never passes through the brain at all. 

But it would be as ungracious as it would be unfair to leave these ideas 
as a final impression of the book, for obviously here are two excellent 
teachers who have given us a crisp, attractive presentation of the methods 
they have used for luring young people to the realms of poetic gold—a 
task which most instructors find difficult beyond all others in the teaching 
of literature. Their collection of lyric verse, touching heaven and earth 
and the waters beneath, is admirable and of itself worth more than the 
entire cost of admission. In the pages of this book every instructor will 
find many ideas well worth stealing; and whether the teacher adopts the 
book for the class, or whether he takes what he thinks he may require, we 
are all indebted to these authors and experimenters who have done good 
work in helping pave the path of progress in the teaching of the lyric. 

H. G. PAu 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
LITERATURE IN GENERAL 

Angel Pavement. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. (Book-of-the-Month Club.) 

Angel Pavement is a shabby prosaic little business street near the heart of London 
where provincial English business men and women methodically spend their working 
hours. Thither comes Mr. Goldspie (Is he adventure, romance, ambition, big busi- 
ness ?), bringing new life to each member of one sleepy house from office boy to senior 
partner. Whimsical and subtle, it is a chapter of life which leaves the reader speculat- 
ing as to the next, and the next. 
Learn or Perish. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Horace Liveright 

A stirring appeal to teachers to save their own intellectual and social lives by using 
some of their leisure for study of non-professional subjects new to them. Sound ad- 
vice for those who do not wish to belong to the third sex. 
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Whistle of Day. By Ruth Evelyn Henderson. Bozart Press. 

Well named, this bright little package of carefully turned verses that capture alike 
the quick, primitive ways of boyhood, of poplars gently tipsy with the spring, a young 
poet in a trolley, and dramatic side lights on all the schools the author has known. 
Quaint surprises turn up at odd points and there runs through all the lines the keen 
flavor of a varicolored, well molded individuality. 


The Deepening Stream. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Harcourt, Brace. 

A didactic novel in which the author too obviously preaches through the charac- 
ters and action her own strong convictions concerning parent-child relations and in- 
ternational obligations. The “stream” is Matey’s life, her unhappy childhood, and her 
unconvincing devotion to war-torn France. 


en Tales and Alexander. By H. E. Bates. Viking Press. 

A child amuses himself by looking through window panes of scarlet, yellow, and 
blue at fat and thin bathers sporting in the sea. She becomes so fascinated that she 
throws off her clothes and joins them. The beauty of her innocence and youth con- 

rasted with the coarseness of the grotesque adults is wisely and subtly treated. A 
ithetic and tender story is the death of a horse, while “The Comic Actor” will ap 


I 


peal to all who nurse a secret ambition in a cruel world. Alexander is baffling, but 


The Mother. By Solomon Asche. Liveright. 

The Mother depicts the life of a Jewish “Reader of Scripture” and his wife and 
children who follow the eldest son to America. The father’s pitiful pride in his pro 
fession is killed when he becomes a common laborer, but they struggle in their New 
York tenement to educate one member of the family. The power and tenderness of 
the mother and the heritage of the little daughter are emblematic of eternal mother- 
hood 


The Edwardians. By V. Sackville West. Doubleday, Doran. (Literary Guild 

Sel ction. } 

Sebastian with his duchess mother lives on an ancient estate of Chevron to which 
he is heir. He is a gloomy youth with a real love for Chevron and some faint suspi- 
cion that such patricians as he will not be tolerated by the next generation. He suc- 
cumbs to the example of his mother and her contemporaries and has a succession of 

fairs with women of various social levels. Tormented by the ashen taste of these, 
he deserts “tradition,’’ we are led to believe, only to be saved for destruction in the 
World War 

Though the author says “no character is wholly fictitious,” none is convincing 
The satirical description of King Edward and his followers, their intrigues, and their 
class standards, contrasted with those of the bourgeoisie, give the book its real value. 


Contemporary Immortals. By Archibald Henderson. Appleton. 

Twelve strange bedfellows—Einstein, Gandhi, Edison, Mussolini, Shaw, Marconi, 
Jane Addams, Orville Wright, Paderewski, Mme Curie, Ford, and Kipling—sit to a 
competent word-painter, who, while he draws, makes intelligent comment upon their 
personalities and achievements. The artist at times overestimates his subjects. Writ- 
ten simply enough for high-school Seniors, whose horizons it should stretch. 
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Giants of the Old West. By Frederick R. Bechdolt. Century 

James Bowie, Davey Crockett, and Brigham Young come down to us as names to 
conjure with in our memories of the settling of the West. Their moving adventures 
have been told in many books of history and adventure, but there were others fully 
as important with careers as starred by pioneer struggles against the Indians, wild ani 
mals, and in the early wars. In this book are added John Coulter, Stephen Austin, 
William Becknell, James Pattee, Alexander Majors, Charles Goodnight, William Ash 
ley, Sam Houston, and that remarkable settler, the first lord of California, J« 
gustus Sutter. The writing is straightforward action narration pitched and marked 

; 


to the tempo of the rapid-fire chapter on the fall of the Alamo 


Edison as I Know Him. By Henry Ford. Cosmopolitan 
All the world knows of the great friendship between Thomas Edison and Henry 
Ford, but very few have known how deeply Ford was interested in Edi 
mentation and in how early a day Edison extended a hand to stimulate and er 
age Ford. The book is a record of this friendship and much else; a strong plac 


+ 


given Ford’s estimate of Edison’s ability and place in American history. The writing 


is spiced with their early meetings and has enough of the flavor of a scie1 work 
shop to intrigue the experimental mind of a boy. Throughout it is a frie 
and not the least of its qualities is the lasting impression of admiration and affectior 


it holds. Unrivaled current school reading 
The Boy Who Loved Freedom. By Mary Hazelton Wade. Appleton 
, ’ ’ P} 


Spirited action biography of the author of the Declaration of Independence tl 


rt 
will be read eagerly by junior and senior high school pupils. Jefferson’s boy! l,h 
ictive career as Virginia’s war governor, his interest in scientific research, I 
venturous travels are told from the viewpoint of young people who want 
Jefferson as a human being, and are little interested in the philosoph 
myth. 
The Log of the Coriolanus. By Norman Matson. Vanguard Pres 
The author of Day of Fortune voyages from New Bedford to Cape Ver 
the last of the sailing vessels, with a crew and passenger list of Portug 
negroes. The diary records no startling events—only a keen observer’s comments on 


the sea, the old vessel, and his generous, picturesque companions 
The Life of Madame Roland. By Madeleine Clemenceau-Jacquemar Long 
mans, Green. 
Moving, well-documented biography of the outstanding woman of the I 
Revolution, noted for her grand apostrophe as she stood before the scaffold, “O, Lil 
erty! What crimes are committed in thy name!” Her early life, her love 


attractive philosopher she married, her intense activity as the Queen of the Girondist 
and her vital intellectual leadership has marked her name high among the great wom 


en of all times and nations 
Margaret Fuller. By Margaret Bell. Introduction by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose 
velt. Charles Boni. 

A well-balanced and vivid biography of one of the few feminine intelligen Amer 
ica produced prior to the Civil War. The chapters on her revolutionary activities in 
Italy, her love, marriage, and the birth of her child reveal flashes of a personality as 
soaring as Emerson’s, interwoven with the delicate morbidity of Hawthorne 
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Some Trust in Chariots. By Fiswoode Tarleton. Dial Press. 
An “outlander,”’ Miss Fanton, overcomes the reticence and suspicion of Dan Boone 
“hillbilly,” and rouses his latent pride and ambition so that he may in time be a credit 


to his famous ancestor. A colorful and sympathetic story of the southern mountaineer 


Actors and P. o ple By Peggy Wood Appleton. 

The stage is the center of this solar system about which revolves and flows thes 
chapters of intimacies, gossip, characterization, and sound informatory facts. Two 
sections of the book will be read with particular interest—the first, detailing a sky- 
rocket interview with Shaw, and the chapter on Emma Calve 
Beyond Tragedy. By Virgil Geddes. University of Washington Book Store 

Brief essays on the major aspects of the drama that pierce the searching mind w 
sturdy spearpoints. A few opening shafts are: “The playwris theater is the the 
ater of the playwright’s mind.” “Any play worth writing writes itself.” “The play 


wright is a man who has learned t 


ned o talk to himself and kn ws that h not lone 


The Passion Called Poetry. By Benjamin Musser. Bozart Press 
Brief essays on the art of the passionate few. The volume is written out of intimate 
contact with contemporary currents in American literature, and not the least of the 
entertaining matter is the detailed illustration from contemporary verse and the f1 
ient quotation from the philosophy of the authors. The leading essay, “What Is 
Poetry ?” and that “On Poetry and Propaganda” will supply information to most 


The Private Letter Books of Sir Walter Scott. By Wilfred Partington. Stoke 
Intimate news of world events, gossip, and scandal about such figures as Byron 
and Napoleon, as well as news of themselves is found in these selected letters from 
Scott’s contemporaries, Wordsworth, Thomas Moore, Shelley, Fennimore Cooper 
ind Turner. There are a thousand letters in the Abbotsford manuscript from which 
this book was made. They hold keys to an epoch and give us answ to the question 


of what men were like a hundred years ago. More, they show Scott as the friend of 


Horace Walpole’s England. Edited by Alfred Bishop Mason. Houghton Mifflin 
England is here as Walpole knew it and as he described it in his letters to his friends 
and associates. There are many deftly illuminated sidelights on the American Revolu 
ticnary period. To the Countess Ossary he wrote in February, 1775, “You must pre 
pare, Madame, to talk America. There is no other topic to be heard, and, in truth, it 
grows a very grave one.” It is a rich book of human history, well turned with the 
race of a man of the world who was at the same time a charming man of letters 


There is no flavor of the excelsior stuffing so common among our pedagogic historians 


Houseparty. By Kenneth Phillips Britton and Roy Hargrave. Samuel French 

Sensational fraternity-house drama popular among the non-collegian Broadway 
crowd last year. There is a melodramatic plot. Florence, a girl from off campus, ac- 
cepts Allen for a night and then follows with the usual blackmail. She is accidentally 
killed in his room. The major action of the play revolves about his efforts to hide the 


body until the houseparty is over. 
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Suicide and Other One-Act Comedies. By Conrad Seiler. Samuel French 


Six clever, readable, one-act plays certain to be popular among amateurs in schor 


and colleges. There are several comedies of situation: “Fantasia,” a play of human 


marionettes was a Drama League prize play. All have been produced by | 
or amateur organizations, and both stage settings and directions are given to ac 
pany each play. 
The American Scene. Edited by Barrett H. Clark and Kenyon Nicl \ 

pleton 

Here in thirty-five contemporary one-act plays by many author L ti 
dramatic epic which realizes within the bounds of one volume a single n f tl 
American scene. The impact of each dramatic unit, sufficient in itself i 
give force to ultimate spiritual union of the people that are New England, ¢ 
Canada, and the Gulf States. Here the habitants speak and live and m 
cannot in any individual work by one author. Farm and factory, c 
mountain and woods are here seen for the first time in their relationship to eacl 
Among other well-known works are Bound East for Cardiff, by O'Neill, Dreis« TI 
Girl in the Coffin, Michael Gold’s Money, Paul Green’s The No-account I 
Susan Glaspell’s Trifles 

TEACHING 

Folklore in the Works of Mark Twain. By Victor Royce We 

Nebraska 

Beyond question this brief pamphlet volume is that rarity—a scholar t 
study that is readable, interesting, and often entertaining. It will interest those wh« 
have read little of Twain and serve as a strong stimulus to attract readers. R 
mended particularly for the “dry-as-dusts” who direct puerile research in 


portant universities 


An elaborate listing of the elements of supposedly functional grammar 


functions was followed by one month’s observation in every English class of a } 


hool enrolling 4,500 boys to see which items were used in interpreting 


in guiding composition. The items not observed in use are labeled as usel 


discrimination in degrees of usefulness of the others is atte mpt d 


Pittsburgh College Verse, 1924-1930. Edited by Margaret E. Haug Howett 
Botz-Hugh Stephens Press. 


Poems collected from the creative writing classes and informal student 
sociated with Miss Margaret Haug Howett at Kansas State Teachers College at Pitt 


burg during the past six years. Many of them are rooted in the integrity of the ( 
their authors have built in town and home and countryside. A few rise to weathered 


heights, and all bear the savor of honesty. Representative poems have been published 


in the Harp, Measure, Midland, and the Saturday Review of Literature 
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My Singing Soul. Volume III. Rockford Senior High School Book of Verse 


Rockford Senior High School Pr 


No pretense is here. Little or none of the common assumption that writing poetry 
any less joyous an activity than swimming, driving a fast car, or a tramp through 
the crackling leaves of November. Honest, straightforward creation of capable high 


chool minds occasionally taking wing 


akespeare. By Felix E. Schelling. American Library Association 


4 brief introduction and guide to a few of the best Shake pearean | lays and to the 
most interesting books about the Elizabethan theater. Reproduced from the Col 
( ter edition of 1785, with a bibliographical note by Esther M. McGill 
ii ind 7 r’s Manual for Poley Précis Test, Forms A and B. By Irvin C 

Poley. Public School Publishing Cor 

The best-answer method is used in this test of reading comprehension | rapl 

ni i 
Modern M« ls in Written Examinations. By Albert R. Lang. Houghto 


Chi voted to the new objective types of test The hist function 1 ce 
examinations get a chapter each. Clear but wooden in style 
(/ ren / m Twe e nnlrn Selected by the S« on for Lib y 


innotated 


Spanish in the Talking Films. By T. Navarro Tomas. English translation by 
Aurelio M. Espinos, Jr. Tipografia de Archivos, Madrid 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


The Little Theater in School. By Lillian Foster Collins. Dodd, Mead 


Here is a book by a teacher who understands why literature has a place in ou 
chools. She knows that literature is for enjoyment and appreciation, and that “the 
most vital and tangible of all the forms of literature is the dramatic form.” It can be 

en, heard, felt, experienced. Miss Collins’ book is, first of all, a guide to dramatics in 
the junior high school, but it is more than that. She has furnished a handbook with 
detailed plans and blueprints for the organization of a children’s theater, incorporated 
in the course of study as a regular and active part of the school curriculum. Special 
attention is given to the organization of the school theater, a calendar of plays for 
children, finding lists of plays for production, a fascinating chapter on writing plays 
with children, and four delightful dramatic sketches worked out in the author’s own 
school theater to illustrate her statement of principles. Many photographs lend re- 


alism and provide ideas 
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y Helen Randle Fish. Macmillan. 


teachers of drama was worked out in the S« 


e Io! 


the last ten years. Introductory presentation is fu 


1e book is concerned with the fundamental value 
and playwriting. There is no lack of sound prin 


s with the daily activities of the cla 


the 


of its part 


llent chapters on voice. 


The Old Book. Edited and illustrated by Dorothy Hartley. Intr 
George Saintsbury. Knopf 
Delightful bits in poetry and prose fri edieval literature. Thi 
and the people, of the household, of traveler’s tale of docto nd ( 
fears, and ghosts, curses and prayers—all f he f quaint ignorance tl 
accepted knowledge of medieval tin 
Representative Short Stories. Collected Nina Hart and Edna M. I 
vised by H. Y. Moffett. Macmillan 
A revision of this collection of twenty classic short stories, | ed 
troduction, bibliography, and suggestions fo t 
Historical Background of E1 h Literat By Nelson S$ 
Holt 
An organization of the f English hist which ( 
have been an influence on English literature. The arrang 3 
four maps give the a] mat tion ces tioned th 
periods covered. The chronological table i iged to shi the r 
the events in political history, and the parallel events in the literary h 


Suggestions for further readin 


Edited t 


A Magic World 

Simplic 
anthology 
upon the selection of clas 


school level 


tudents using Sharp’s Eng 


Sct nce and the Sc le ntific 
Graw-Hill. 
} 


Twenty essays by such le 


sclided 
included 


ind Marie B. King 


yy Margery Gordon 





rest have governed the choice of the mm 
t Stress has been placed upon the na 
t tr Adapted 
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1 the mechanics of Eng] h ¢ t 


COLLEGE TEXTS 
Mind 


By Leo E. Saidla and Warren E Gibl 


s as Milliken, Slosson, Henry Fairfield Os! 


-ader 


rand Russell, and J. S. Haldane, providing a body of technical, non-scientific a 


that offer interesting reading and an understanding of the scientific mind 
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to modern culture. They will be of particular value for advanced students in com- 
position whose primary interests are science and technology. In an appendix a series 
of topics are furnished as an aid to the students in formulating their ideas and organ- 
izing the information found in the reading. Supplementary reading is provided through 
a selected reading list, and biographical data. “The Scientific Mind,” “Scientific Mo- 
tives,” “Science and Civilization,” “Science and the Future” are organization heads. 


A College Handbook to Newman. By Dr. Edwin Ryan. Catholic Education 
Press. 
Brief, revelatory information organized as a guide for college students interested 
in the life and works of Cardinal Newman. The development is from biographical 
sketch, through his Anglican writings, the transition, his Catholic writings, and his 


concept of the educated man 


The Stream of English Literature. Edited by George Carver, Sister M. Elea- 
nore, and Katherine Bregy. With an Introduction by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 383 
A survey of English literature excluding the drama and problems of structure of 

novels and short stories. Intended as an introductory study or a general view, sam- 

pling every type of literature. Particular attention is given the intimate relationship 


which sometimes exists between religion and poetry. 


English Pres ind Past. By Janet Rankin Aiken. With an Introduction by 
George Philip Krapp. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1930. Pp. 287. $3.00 
Here is a text of the essential facts of English: its nature and history, its elements, 

and the principles underlying its use today. The viewpoint is thoroughly scholarly and 


modern, as is to be expected in any volume introduced by Dr. Krapp 


Old English Grammar and Reader. By George T. Flom. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1930. Pp. 413 
Practical interest in his own living language furnishes a keynote for this beginning 
text in Old English. In grammar, introductory notes, the account of Old English versi- 
fication, and in variety the book is unusually complete. The representative material in 
Henry Treat’s pioneer volume is here, with Woolfstrand’s “Address to the English.” 
The English Merchants in Rome,” “The Mission of St. Augustine,” and numerous 
selections that reflect the various interests and activities, geographic setting, and his- 
tory of early England. 


Courses of Reading in American Literature. Arranged and edited by Stanley T 
Williams and Nelson F. Adkins. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930 
Pp. 163. 


Designed as a handbook in courses in reading in American literature at Yale Uni- 
versity and subsequently elaborated as a guide to particular authors, subjects, or pe- 
riods for the field as a whole. It will be valuable to teachers and students who refuse 
to be limited by anthologies. Chronology has determined the arrangement, bibliogra- 
phies have been placed under each author, and information is furnished, when avail- 


able, on the dates of composition and publication of many titles in the list. 
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